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Our readers write: 

“This note is to express appreciation for the Feb- 
you have done a great deal to establish 
this magazine as an important one in our field.” 


ruary issue .... 


“The magazine is imaginative in format, warm and 
friendly in typography, and soundly practical and help- 
ful in content.” 

“You people are to be praised for putting out a 
magazine that 1s different from our other publications,” 

“I feel strongly that one of the best ways to intro- 
duce students to a magazine is to put a copy in their 
hands .... many of these articles are more interest- 
ing, and yet worthwhile, than much of the text ma- 


tertal on the subject.” (Comment received with a bulk 
order cf 50 subscriptions. ) 

“Dwight Freshley’s article cn industrial communi- 
cations attitudes (September, 1960) .. . certainly looks 
like a natural for Advertiser's Digest. His 25 prin- 
ciples of good employer-employee communications 
should certainly be brought to the attention of more 
people.” 

“Will you please give me permission to duplicate 
Dr. Elbert Moses’ article, ‘The Art of Questioning’ 
(November, 1960)? I should like to give copies to 
my students in methods of teaching English whom I 
shall be teaching this summer... . 

“We would be interested in securing your permis- 
sion to publish Dr. James H. Henning’s article, ‘Why 
Not Speech?’ (September, 1960), in our West Vir- 
ginia Speech Journal.” 

“In Mr. Thomas Sayles’ article on conventions (Feb- 
ruary, 1961) he makes several pertinent comments 


which should certainly be brought to the attention of 
hotel men.” (Permission granted for reprinting in the 


Restaurant Digest.) 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN 
SEPTEMBER 


. ‘ 
A further answer to whether Khrushchev is “con- 
sistent or contradictory” will be given by Ewbank and 
Baker. 


Bob Oliver’s delightful and valuable series on con- 


versation is to continue. 
Continued on page 32 
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KHRUSHCHEV: 


HENRY L. EWBANK, JR. 
Associate Professor of Speech 


Purdue University 


and 


ELDON E. BAKER 
Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speech 


Purdue University 


CONSISTENT OR CONTRADICTORY? 


PART I. 


Each time Khrushchev appears on the public plat- 
form or at a press conference, some nuance of change 


is made manifest. Headlines proclaim these almost 


daily shifts in Soviet policy toward the West and the 
United States. This factor illustrates the Leninist doc- 
trine of “‘very frequent changes” in order to create 


confusion and disunity among enemies of Communism. 


Granted that these variations do exist, and do pro- 


vide grist for the day-by-day commentary on interna- 
tional relations, a longer look at Khrushchev’s speeches 
discloses that he is remarkably consistent in the basic 


themes which underlie the contradictions. 

Translations of complete manuscripts of Khrushchev’s 
speeches and press conferences are easily obtained. 
The Press Department of the Soviet Embassy offers 
an almost complete and up-to-date selection of books, 


pamphlets and mimeographed copies of the manuscripts 


available to anyone for the asking. Interestingly, the 
printed speeches, or collections of speeches, emanate 


from an assortment of publishers in London, New York, 


Chicago, and Milwaukee, as well as the Soviet Em- 


bassy itself. 
Despite the vagaries of translation, these texts vary 


only slightly from one source to another. For example, 


a check for accuracy of translation of the speech given 


to the United Nations General Assembly, September 
18, 1959, showed that the version appearing in the 
American press used the phrase, “History knows of no 


other international organization on which the peoples 


have pinned such hopes as the United Nations,” while 
the version distributed through the Soviet Embassy 
more formally reported the words to be, “ . . . in which 


the peoples reposed such hopes ....” Variations such 
as these would depend on the idiom used by the indi- 


vidual translator while the authenticity of the themes 
remains credible. 


SPEECHES BEFORE U-2 


KHRUSHCHEV’S MAJOR 
THEMES 


Analysis of Khrushchev’s speeches delivered at home 


and abroad discloses a constant and consistent pattern 
of development of three major themes. The most basic 
theme, subtending and permeating every speech, and 


every idea in every speech, develops the glories of the 


Communist ideology. This treats such concepts as the 
heritage of Lenin, benefits to the working class, and 
the successes of the Seven Year Plan. Within the 


scope of this theme are the corollaries that the Russian 


workers are better off now than they were under the 
old tsarist-capitalist régime; that the advantages of 
Communism should ultimately rebound to those not 
now benefited by them; and that Communist develop- 
ment will very soon catch up and outstrip capitalist 


enterprise. 
The second basic theme is that Communism can and 
will coexist peacefully with capitalism and that its su- 


periority and expansion will develop without resort to 


military violence. This theme is tightly correlated 
with the oft-expressed desire for world peace which is 
held to be a part of the fundamental concept of Com- 


munism. It is augmented by protestations and pro- 


posals for universal disarmament. 
Finally, the more specific theme of direct interest to 
Americans, the pattern of United States-Soviet relations 


is treated implicitly, or more often, explicitly in almost 
every speech and press conference statement. 


THE COMMUNIST HERITAGE 
“We shall attain our great goal; we shall build the 


finest and fairest society on earth, the society of com- 


munism,” is the fundamental tenet in Khrushchev’s 
speeches. The Communist philosophy is paramount, 
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and Khrushchev dates the founding of his country from 
the 1917 October Revolution. In much the same man- 


ner as we Americans revere our founding fathers, 


Khrushchev glorifies Marx, Engels, and Lenin (“our 
Ilyich”) as the great Soviet heroes. 

Time and time again he develops his kaleidoscopic 
view of Communist progress. “Only dogmatists and 


people utterly divorced from life can repeat nothing 


but copy-book maxims in speaking of communism,” he 


said at the All-Union Power Development Conference 
in Moscow on November 28, 1959. “But life is forging 
ahead, and communism is triumphing in fact. From 
poverty and backwardness, what heights our country 


attained in the years of Soviet government! This is 


communism in action.” 
In a televised speech during his 1959 American tour 
he pointed to the contrast between the two philosophies 


of capitalism and Communism, as he sees it, saying, 


“We people of the older generation started life in a 
capitalist environment. But why do we consider the 
socialist way more just? For hundreds of years man- 
kind has developed under conditions where a minority 


appropriated the riches created by the majority. And 
always people had sought a better social structure under 


which there would be no exploitation of man by man. 
We are grateful to Marx, Engels, and Lenin who 
blazed the trail to that society, and we have taken that 


trail.” More recently he pointed up the celebration 


of the birthday anniversary of their native founder with 
the announcement that, “On April 22, we shall cele- 
brate the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of our Ilyich. 


Triumph of the communist ideas—such is the gift that 


has been prepared for this date by grateful mankind.” 


Within the framework of the broad Lininist phi- 
losophy, Khrushchev always takes care to extol the 
eminence of the working man, both in present-day 


Communism and in the future. For example, at the 


All-Union Power Development Conference he expound- 
ed the theory that, “The working class, the people, 
need political power not for its own sake but in order 


to ensure an abundance of material and spiritual bene- 


fits to all members of society . . . The state plays an 


important part in creating the socialist economy and 
in building communism. But we are advancing toward 
the gradual withering away of the state, which will 


wither away with the final victory of communism.” 
Similarly, at the airport near the key industrial center 


of Katowice, Poland, scene of a Polish-Soviet Friend- 
ship Meeting, July 16, 1959, he painted a glowing 


picture of the workers’ future under Communism when 


“.. work processes will be fully mechanized. Human 


labor will consist in the ability to run machinery... 
Machines will be created and run by people having the 


same high standard of technical knowledge and mental 
development.” 


As a sort of Horatio Alger story of how a member 


of the working class could elevate his fortunes, even 


under the existing partially-developed practice of the 
Communist government, Khrushchev regaled the guests 
at the Hollywood luncheon sponsored in his honor by 


Spytos Skouras and Eric Johnston with the story of 


his own rise to eminence. “I began working when | 
learned to walk,” he began. “Till the age of 15, I 
tended calves, then sheep, and the landlord’s ewes. I 
did this all day before I was 15. Than I worked at a 


factory owned by Germans and later in coal pits owned 


by Frenchmen. I worked at Belgian-owned chemical 
plants, and now I am Prime Minister of the great 
Soviet State.” 

As the Communist heritage and the glorification of 


the worker and his future are developed in the Khru- 


shchev speeches, they are always projected against the 
world scene. Usually this is done, at least in part, 
with strong emphasis on competition in a peaceful, 


sportsmanlike contest. When talking to American au- 
diences in 1959, Khrushchev picked up this theme and 


developed it thoroughly. Under similar circumstances, 
at the opening of the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow, July 29, 1959, he said, ““We are confident 


that the day is not far off when our country will over- 


take our American partner in the peaceful economic 


competition, and then will at some point come along- 
side America, salute her with a signal and move on... 
We shall be satisfied when we have in peaceful compe- 


tition surpassed so fine an industrial ‘runner’ as the 
U.S.A. ...” Again, with more detail, at the Iowa 


Chamber of Commerce reception in Des Moines, 
Khrushchev emphasized the peaceful aspects of this 


competition as he said, “It is true that our people have 
adopted the motto: ‘Overtake and outstrip the United 


States in output per capita of population.’ But can 
this be regarded as a ‘danger’ to the Americans? . 
We challenge you to a competition in the output of 


meat, milk, butter, consumer goods, machines, steel, 


coal, and oil, so that people might live better. This is 
far more beneficial competition than competition in 
stockpiling hydrogen bombs and all sorts of weapons. 
May there be more corn and meat, and no hydrogen 


bombs at all.” 


In a rather jovial way, Khrushchev re-emphasized 
the sincerity with which he held to his Communist 
ideology soon after he arrived in New York. He 


seemed to have his tongue in his cheek as he said, 
“ ... if anyone still nurses the hope that I shall adopt 


the capitalist attitude, I want to tell you straight from 
the shoulder that that is ...a vain hope. Were la 
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supporter of Capitalism, I would of course try to come 
to your country, for after all the United States is the 


main root of the world capitalist system. But I am 


convinced that our system is much more solid and 
much better.” 

Having settled any question of the strength of his 
belief in the Communist system, Khrushchev moved on 


to deal more specifically with the peaceful competition 


in the particular area of technology. He showed great 


pride in the development of hydroelectric power plants, 
noting in a later speech that the group of United States 
senators who had toured Russia had visited ten power 


stations and, “When the Senators returned to the 


United States, a report was published in the American 
press .. . The American senators admitted that ‘the 
Russians now lead the world in the production of 
hydroelectric power’.” He had expanded further on 
the theme of technological excellence in his televised 
speech in America, noting the educational superiority 
of the Russian state which produced so many excellent 
scientists and engineers “who amazed the world with 
the first man-made earth satellites.” He then opined 


that he was “proud that the Russian words ‘sputnik’ 
and ‘lunik’ are now understood all over the world, 


without having to be translated.” 
He summarized this theme of peaceful technological 
competition and the broader competition in production 


of all commodities in the All-Union Power Develop- 


ment Conference speech, saying, “Not only has the 
Soviet Union overcome its age-old backwardness in 
42 years, but it has been the first to launch a rocket 


to the moon... . if we fulfill and overfulfill our seven- 


year plan and raise our living standards still higher— 
and we shall do this—they will become the highest in 
the world and people will see still better the real fea- 
tures of communism, its fruits. And millions of work- 


ing people will say: ‘If communism is bad for the 
capitalists, then for me, may God send it more quickly’ !” 


WORLD PEACE AND 
PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Khrushchev makes no attempt, as indeed no capitalist 
would attempt, to separate the goal of world peace 
from the basic ideals of his own political philosophy. 
In fact, this theme, which runs as consistently through- 


out his speeches as do other ideals of the Communist 


heritage, is integrated so thoroughly as to make it 
seem almost the sole property of the Russians. He is, 
however, willing to share this goal with all mankind. 


At a meeting with the French Peace Movement, March 
24, 1960, he propounded the sentiment that, “The 


struggle for peace is the loftiest task for each man and 
woman. In the struggle for the accomplishment of 


this task, for safeguarding an enduring peace through- 
out the world, people should unite, irrespective of their 


political views, irrespective of their creed, color, and 


social standing.” 

Within this broad invitation to everyone to cooperate 
in the cause of peace, Khrushchev is often explicit in 
his assurance that he feels that the United States sees 


the same cause in the same light. At a luncheon in 


Pittsburgh, for instance, he declared, “There are no 
serious obstacles to our two countries living in peace 
in friendship. There are, of course, ideological differ- 
ences between our countries, but they are not an ob- 


stacle .. . these differences existed during the Second 
World War but did not prevent our being good friends. 


Nor should they today prevent us from joining forces 
in the struggle for durable peace on earth. We are 


glad that here, too, in the USA, people who think 


realistically are inclined to adopt the same idea.” 


Disarmament, a theme which has received his promi- 
nent treatment in almost every speech during the past 
few years, is developed as a logical consequent of the 


quest for peace. “Is it not time, ladies and gentlemen,” 
he asked a different Pittsburgh audience, “to use open- 


hearth furnaces to melt down the stockpiles of weapons, 
is it not time to heat tanks into tractors and guns into 
threshers, and to direct the entire might of the atom 


to peaceful purposes only?” 
In a move to gain the advantage from Russia’s ap- 


parent willingness to implement her policy of disarma- 
ment, Khrushchev made much of the unilateral steps 
which had been taken. He told a press luncheon in 


Paris on March 26, 1960, “The Soviet Union proposes 
that a radical approach be applied to the solution of 


the key international problem [this is one of Khru- 
shchev’s favorite phrases], the disarmament problem .. . 
we were first to make a concrete step by unilaterally 


reducing our Armed Forces by one-third. Our pro- 


posals cannot be shrugged off or passed off as ‘propa- 
ganda’. Let others take the path of such propaganda 
and unilaterally considerably reduce their armed forces.” 


At the United Nations General Assembly Khrushchev 


turned from the concept of unilateral disarmament to 
explain his stand on universal disarmament, a matter 
of long and arduous debate between representatives of 
the UN countries. “We are for genuine controlled 


disarmament,” he said, “but we are against control 


without disarmament. The opponents of disarmament 
can easily make any measure conditional upon control 
provisions that other states will be unable to accept 


in the conditions of a universal arms race.” Thus he 
sought to justify the Soviet stand by asking others to 


take a second look at the proposals advanced by the 
United States and Western powers. He pursued this 
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subject further on the following day in Los Angeles, 
saying, “By making these proposals, we want to solve 
the disarmament problem completely and for all time, 
to put the states in conditions in which they will have 
no material means of waging war... We have in- 
variable faith in the good aspirations of man and think 
that human beings are not born to kill each other, but 
to live in peace and friendship. You know that the 
prime commandment of the Christian religion is, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’.” He apparently sought to enhance the 


effect by taking a phrase from the opposition to sub- 
stantiate his own contention. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. RELATIONS 


Prior to his American tour, Khrushchev spoke often 
about the visits by American political figures and in- 
terpreted their visits as positive influences for friendly 
relations. At Katowice, however, he seemed a bit put 
to it to find a purely friendly theme to develop. He 


mentioned that, “ . .. on the one hand prominent 


personalities, including governors, are being sent to us 
from across the ocean, an exhibition is being opened 
in Moscow, with the Vice-President being sent to 
attend, while at the same time some kind of Captive 
Nations Week is proclaimed in the United States. I 
think,” he added, “that this is an indication, above all, 
that certain circles are guided not by reason, but by 
fear of the growing forces of the new world.” Later, 
at the end of July, 1959, he was able to muster a more 
openly optimistic sentiment as he welcomed the Nixons 
to the opening of the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow, saying, “It is hoped that Mr. Nixon and 
his wife’s tour will serve to improve relations between 
our two countries. The more extensive the contacts 
between statesmen, the better for mutual understand- 
ing and for the removal of all obstacles to the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between states.” 

At his meeting with the National Press Club in 
Washington, Khrushchev took some pains to develop 


the point that good relations were indeed desirable and 
must be cultivated by both countries. “As far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned,” he said, “it is prepared to 
consider any proposals likely to promote the establish- 
ment of good-neighbor relations between the USSR 
and the USA. This, of course, calls for an effort by 
both parties, or, as people say in your country, both 
parties must meet each other halfway.” “To be sure,” 
he continued, “this cannot be done overnight; it would 
be naive to expect that we could awake one morning 
to find all controversial issues settled and all differences 
removed . .. if we work together with a will, it will 


be quite possible to disperse the dark clouds in the 


relations between our two countries.” 


Throughout his American tour he was pressed by 
many who questioned him about some of his past state- 
ments and he attempted, on occasion, to mitigate mis- 
interpretations. In Los Angeles, for instance, at a 
reception held for him by Mayor Poulson, he explained, 
“T have already said that the words ‘We will bury 
capitalism’ should not be taken literally, as is done by 
ordinary gravediggers who dig graves and bury the 
dead. What I had in mind was the outlook for the 
development of human society. Socialism will inevi- 
tably succeed capitalism.” 

Upon his return to Moscow, talking with his own 
people about this same reception, he acknowledged that 
he had felt put directly on the defensive and recounted 
that he had said, “Do you intend to make an unfriendly 
demonstration in every city and at every gathering? 
Very well, if that is how you are going to receive me, 
then, as the Russian proverb says, ‘From the stranger’s 
gate, the road home is straight’.”. (Khrushchev makes 
frequent use of Russian proverbs.) “If you are not 
yet ripe for talks,” he continued in retelling the story, 
“if you haven’t realized the need for ending the cold 
war and fear its termination, if you want to go on with 
it, we can wait. The wind isn’t blowing in our faces, 
either. We have the patience to wait, and the wisdom.” 
In this same speech to one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled by this Russian leader, he proceeded to 
make other remarks designed to strengthen relations 
and to compliment the President of the United States 
for his efforts in behalf of good relations. “President 
Eisenhower,” he observed, “displayed wise statesman- 
ship in appraising the present world situation, displayed 
courage and determination. Notwithstanding the com- 
plex situation prevailing in the United States, the 
President, a man who enjoys the absolute confidence 
of his people, proposed an exchange of visits between 
the heads of government of our two countries. We 
give him due credit for this important initiative aimed 
at strengthening the cause of peace. In taking this 
step, he was confident that we would accept the hand he 
proffered us . .. And the President was not mistaken.” 

This was the mood which apparently prevailed until 
May Day, 1960, when the ill-fated flight of the U-2 


made headlines. The impact of the U-2 incident upon 
Khrushchev’s speeches will be described in the Sep- 
tember issue of TopAy’s SPEECH. 


The fellow who probably knows the most ts the one 


who is smart enough to let other people do the talking. 
—ANON. 
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DR. ROBERT L. CLARK, JR. 

Dr. Clark is now retired. 

His most recent pastorate was 

the First Presbyterian Church in McKeesport, Pa. 


THE PULPIT AND THE PEW— 


What the preacher expects from the listener in the 
pew is the thought on which I choose to write. There 
is no place in the discussion of such a subject for an 
autobiographical sketch, and yet I feel that I must 
follow the advice of one of my theological seminary 
professors who more than once emphasized to us that 
if we wanted our listeners to take us seriously and 
have respect for what we say we must (at least to a 
reasonable degree) qualify as an expert in the subject 
with which we attempt to deal, and convince our 
listeners as to that qualification on our part. So, then, 
may I mention that I have had the advantage of six 
years of resident study in theological seminary and 
write out of forty years’ experience as a Minister of 
the Gospel ? 

What do I expect of the man who listens to my 
sermon? A number of things. First, I want to assume 
that he has come to the service not because it is the 
popular thing on the Sabbath Day to attend a worship 
service, but because he is conscious of a spiritual hunger 
for fellowship with God and confident he will discover 
the presence of his God and receive a blessing in the 
service which I am about to conduct. So he comes 


to the place of worship in a spirit of honest inquiry, 
listens with an unprejudiced mind, and is open to 
conviction. In the very nature of the case I have had 


comparatively few opportunities to listen to other 


preachers, and I must confess that in entirely too many 
instances the sermon lost much of its value and possi- 
bilities for me because I allowed myself to be dis- 
tracted by a split infinitive, which I was entirely too 
quick to notice, or a gesture which impressed me as 
useless or worse. So important is bread for the soul 
that I do not want my listener to be distracted in some 
such way, and so be robbed of at least a part of the 
blessing that I would like him to receive from listening 
to my carefully prepared sermon. My only thought 


in preaching the sermon is to make more real to him 
one or more of the “eternal verities.”” They can be- 


come vivid to my listener only if he comes openmind- 
edly and, in a spirit of honest inquiry, is willing to be 
convinced when words of eternal truth fall upon his ears. 


A ‘Two-Way Street 


SPIRITUAL AIMS 

Consequently, I want him to take me and what I 
have to say seriously, for, while I may stand on other 
platforms on other occasions with other aims in mind, 
I am never in my pulpit to entertain or amuse. Neither 
am I there to deal with some secular subject in which 
he may or may not be interested. I am there, to quote 
another, to preach as a dying man to dying men. It is 
my God-imposed responsibility to contribute to the 
eternal welfare of his soul and so, in some small meas- 
ure, his future depends on what I have to say that 
morning. For that reason in a sermon the secular 
must never be permitted to compete with or displace 
the spiritual. It is infinitely more important that my 
listener make peace with his God than that he learn 
more about international relations or political science. 

As he hears me preach, I want my listener to realize 
consciously that I am a specialist in my subject (if I 
am not, I am dishonest in seeking his attention in a 
worship program). He goes to a doctor of medicine 
for information and advice as to the health of his 
body; he goes to a lawyer to have legal questions 
answered; and as he listens to me he should feel that 
I am qualified to deal with his spiritual problems and 
needs. This realization on my part drives me to my 
knees in preparation and in prayer that God will guide 
and bless the use I make of the preparation previ- 
ously made. The same realization should breed in him 


confidence in his preacher. 

It is absolutely essential that my listener appreciate 
the value of the spiritual in the universe. Neither the 
materialist nor the naturalist will feel at home listening 


to my sermons, and I can entertain no hope that they 
will profit by them. I have a very real quarrel with 
the man who divides this universe into the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. It is an insult to 


both my origin and my destiny to be classed with the 
beast of the field, for I resemble him in neither respect. 
True, we have certain physical resemblances (eyes, 


ears, arms, legs, etc.) and functions in common, but 
when the animal ceases to breathe, that is the end of 
Continued on page 33 
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Since 1941 I have been a “Speech Major.” Since 
1947 I have been a “Speech Teacher.” In those years, 
with the exception of four in the military service dur- 
ing World War II, I have lived in the cloistered world 
of speech departments in the cloistered world of col- 
leges and universities. Only occasionally in this period 
did I doubt that other humans did not recognize the 
importance of this academic discipline. Rarely did it 
occur to me that other humans didn’t know what speech 
was as an academic discipline. 

I have left both cloisters. Now there are days when 
I wonder if anyone in this outer world knows what 
speech really is, much less how to evaluate it. Ap- 
parently, we who concern ourselves with teaching hu- 
man beings to communicate with one another, have 
somehow failed to communicate an understanding of 
our job to a great segment of the society in which we 
live. At this point, some logician is bound to observe, 
“If your last sentence is true, how did you get out of 
the cloister in the first place?” 

explain : 

In the middle of my eleventh year of speech teaching, 
the Chancellor of the University of Kansas City asked 
me to become his Administrative Assistant until a 


Vice-Chancellor could be appointed. In the Univer- 
sity cloister there are some administrators and a few 
faculty members who know that the speech-trained 
person is one of the most liberally educated persons in 
the academic environment and, in addition, is more 
apt to have skills appropriate to administration than 
virtually any other discipline. The administrator must 
be discussion leader, public speaker, logician, debater, 
as well as an expert in the complexities of higher edu- 


cation. So as speech-man-become-administrator, I led 


discussions, made speeches, debated, and tried to be 
logical and reasonable. And in the mornings I taught 
the theory and practice of these modes of human be- 


havior to my classes. It would appear that the Chan- 


cellor’s awareness of the relation between speech train- 
ing and administration was more than coincidental, be- 
cause the Dean of the Evening Division had also been 
summoned from the speech cloister. 


Up to this point I had little reason to believe that 


JACK W. MURPHY 


Human Factors Scientist 
Systems Development Corporation 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN, “SPEECH”? 


the great mission of the speech teacher was unknown 
or unrecognized. 


OUT OF THE COLLEGE 
CLOISTER 


Then the outside world beckoned. I responded to 
the lure. 

I am with a private, non-profit corporation whose 
mission is to develop and train “systems.” The sys- 
tems are the man-machine systems that have evolved 
with the rapid development of high speed computers. 
As you would expect, in this corporation there are 
many engineers. There are, however, as many or more 
non-engineers, called Human Factors Scientists. I am 
one of these. From the humanities to a Scientist with 
the stroke of a pen! My friend, the former Dean of 
the Evening Division, is also a Human Factors Scien- 
tist in the same department. 

It is unlikely that we were hired because we were 
speech teachers. Probably we were hired because we 
were teachers with administrative experience. Most 
of our colleagues in the corporation are clinical psy- 
chologists. There is a smattering of sociologists and 
social psychologists. There are one or two of the 
other Liberal Arts College disciplines. As far as I 
know, we are the only two with speech backgrounds. 

It was in this atmosphere that I became aware of the 


lack of understanding of what speech really means, 


In the daily routine, there is occasion to talk with 
numbers of individuals. Because I am new in the 
corporation, these people are usually strangers to me. 


In the getting acquainted period comes the inevitable 


question, “What are you?” I used to answer, “Human 
Factors Scientist.” It soon became clear that the ques- 
tion meant, ‘““What is your professional identification?” 
There are some answers that are quite clear and de- 


finable such as “I am a psychologist,” or “a clinical 


psychologist,” or “sociologist.” But what can I say? 


I can’t say, “I am a speechist.” I can’t honestly say, 
“I am a speech teacher.” So I just say, “Speech.” 
Then the confusion begins! 


Continued on page 29 
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WILLIAM D. SAMPLE 


Public Relations Division 
Lukens Steel Company 


NEW TOOLS FOR COMMUNICATING 
THE CORPORATE IMAGE 


There are few critics of the broadcasting industry 
left today who seriously challenge the fact of life that 
radio and TV reach massive audiences effectively and 
quickly. It is not unusual today for a single television 
program televised by one station in a metropolitan area 
to be seen by more people than the combined circula- 
tions of all the daily newspapers in that same area. 
Consider just their impact in the field of communi- 
cating information. 

It is no accident of fate that in 1959, for example, 
United Press International sold its news services to 
almost one-third more broadcasting stations than news- 
papers. The 1960-61 television season will present 190 
prime hours, worth in excess of $22 million for time 
alone, devoted to broadcast journalism. These infor- 
mation programs do not include the regularly scheduled 
news programs nor time given to the Nixon-Kennedy 
debates, nor spot news coverage of unscheduled events. 

As television assumes a more dominant role in in- 
forma-casting it is simultaneously devoting less time 
and money to entertainment programs of genuine sig- 
nificance. The basic ingredient of day-to-day TV pro- 
gramming is increasingly becoming run-of-the-mill series 
shows. Challenging dramas, controversial themes, ex- 


perimental methods are conspicuous by their absence 


from the new season. 
Radio, insofar as networks are concerned, is under- 
going another change with the recent cancellation of 


the soap opera. Network radio drama, only a decade 


ago the basic staple of the industry, is now nearly 


totally absent. 
Here then are two current programming vacuums. 
There is still an important and sizeable audience for 


the radio drama, but it is available at a different time 


than before for a different type of drama than previously 


presented. 
There is an even larger audience awaiting the inno- 


vation in TV programming that artfully blends enter- 
tainment with cultural values and information, 


LOW COST RADIO AND 

TV DRAMA 

Neither of these program forms needs be as expen- 
sive to produce or purchase for advertising or public 
relations purposes as existing forms. In fact, they 
offer to the businessman or industry which presently 
cannot afford very large expenditures in television and 
radio a reasonably low cost means to reach a massive 
audience. They provide, in effect, new tools to com- 
municate effectively a corporate image in order to in- 
crease markets, sales, and profits. 

The retail merchant or local businessman who cur- 
rently invests a sizeable proportion of his advertising 
dollar in radio spot announcements will find that the 
right kind of radio drama broadcast by his local sta- 
tion at the right hour will ultimately do more to in- 
crease his sales than any other type of local advertising 
—if he can find that radio play. 

The medium size industry that places most of its 
advertising and public relations money into print media, 
but which may be also using radio to some extent, and 
cannot afford the high cost of network or local TV, 
will discover that certain types of television programs 
offer an opportunity to reach the desired publics and 


customers more effectively. Thus it becomes possible 
for the first time for many to extend nationally an 
improved corporate image. If, of course, that company 
can find that program in the first place. 

Since neither of these two types of offerings presently 


is readily available, it simply means that someone must 
get them into production. Demand by the buyer will 
create the supply. 

The producers, writers, directors, and performers of 
these programs are available, but probably, at present, 


not in the customary production centers. To look for 


them one must avoid Hollywood and New York and 
search the universities where creative initiative, tech- 
nical facilities, and imagination flourish. Professional 


competence in broadcast production is not the exclusive 
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property of the major show business centers. In fact, 
the very “‘slickness” of the professional may well be a 
disadvantage in program production of this type. 


What kind of radio drama, when to broadcast it, to 


what type of audience are the basic questions to be 
answered for the local advertiser. What kind of TV 
program and how to produce and disseminate it are the 


fundamental questions to be answered for the medium 
size industry that desires to extend its corporate image. 


CHANGES IN RADIO 
In looking at radio we must remember that its 


audience has changed more rapidly and more drasti- 
cally than its programming. Now the audience is 
primarily most available during the daytime and is 
composed largely of housewives. But the homemaker 


of today is quite different from her counterpart of even 


just a short ten years ago. 
The housewife of today is more mature, has had a 
better and longer education, is more aware of, if not 


interested in, vital public affairs, is healthier, lives in 


a home well stocked with conveniences and luxuries, 
is active in community life, socializes far beyond back- 
yard over-the-fence gossip sessions, has more free time 


than ever before, yet still spends many hours of each 


day alone in her work center. 

She understandably longs for an intelligent com- 
panion during those hours when she cleans, cooks, 
sews, and plans. To watch television is difficult since 


she must necessarily stop other activities in order to 
concentrate on a program. Her radio presents mostly 
music, some news, and, on occasion, an interesting 
personality. She probably only half listens to it, since 


it provides at least a comforting noise in what would 


otherwise be a silent house. 
The soap opera, with its never-ending form, has be- 
come too immature in content for the contemporary 


housewife. Its chapter play continuity no longer is 


valid because the listeners’ active lives take them fre- 


quently and at varied times from their homes. 
The type of radio drama the housewife wants to 
listen to today, if broadcast in the morning hours, will 


tell a complete story in one episode, have interesting 
and truly believable characters, and be compelling, if 
not controversial, in theme and execution. 

The contemporary homemaker is awaiting the 30, 
60, and 90-minute dramas on radio’s morning hours 


she might once have watched on television in the 
evening. The vigorous writing once typical of TV’s 
Playhouse 90 exemplifies the kind of drama for radio 


now required. 


As businessmen and industrialists have long known, 
quality of product is the best guarantee of continued 


sales. 
time is the best new guarantee of a massive radio 
audience that will attentively listen and respond to 


commercial messages. 


Quality radio drama broadcast at a convenient 


TELEVISION’S VACUUM 
Television’s vacuum in programming presents an 


entirely different kind of opportunity. While radio 


drama affords largely an opportunity for the adver- 
tiser primarily seeking direct sales, television presents 
an extraordinary public relations instrument. 


The medium-sized, or even comparatively small, 


company with perhaps one plant and a regional sales 
market which desires to extend its corporate image and 
thus increase its sales by increasing its market, will 
find in TV a vital public relations tool. The company 


that already has a national market, but is still a rela- 


tively small producer in its field, will similarly find 
in TV a new instrument for increasing profits. 
A number of universities have radio and television 


centers with facilities on a par with or better than many 


professional broadcast outlets. Also, and more im- 
portantly, they have an abundance of creative manpower. 
What they are lacking is what industry can most 


readily supply—funds and a program objective. 


These university radio-T V centers can produce radio 
and TV programs of distinct quality and professional 
competence once supplied with sufficient funds and the 
basic objectives for a program or series. There is no 


fundamental difference between a grant to conduct re- 
search and a grant to support creative work and, since 
industry is already active in the former, the required 
precedent is established to inaugurate the latter. 


A 30-minute television program explaining the ne- 


cessity for keeping free enterprise free, or dramatizing 
the need for corporate profits, for example, can be 
effectively produced imaginatively by a university pro- 
duction center for a few hundreds of dollars—not 


thousands. 


Such TV programs, when kinescope or videotape 
recorded, can then be distributed to television stations 
who are intently interested in programs that fall into 


the category of public service offerings. TV stations 


will televise such programs unsponsored, at no charge 
to the company that has paid the cost of producing the 
program or to any other potential advertiser. 


That television and radio stations must increase their 


programs in the public service area is a result of the 
recent investigations and scandals over payola and 
rigged quiz shows. 


Since most local TV stations have neither the time 


nor the funds and personnel regularly to produce 
public service shows which are as qualitatively high as 
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network offerings they have an almost desperate and 
continuing need for already prepared programs. 
The company which can provide local TV stations 


with a filmed program of cultural worth and enter- 


tainment value, which definitely does not carry an 
underlying formal sales message, will find stations 
televising the show in prime hours for the huge avail- 


able audience, 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOL 
Of course, when such a program is used as a public 


relations tool, the effort does not stop at the point 
where the program is produced and ready for broad- 


cast. Once the show is “in the can” and arrangements 
have been made for its broadcast, the public relations 


personnel of a company can inform by direct mail and 


other media the particular publics a company may be 
primarily interested in reaching—its customers, stock- 
holders, employees, and others. Advance notice that 


this public service-oriented TV program, produced at 


the expense of the company, will be presented on a 
specific station at a certain time is an important way 
to stimulate particular viewers to watch it, and it also 


provides another means of focusing the right kind of 


attention on that important corporate image. 
Naturally, program content should preferably bear 

some relationship to the type of corporate image the 

company is trying to project. Hence the company that 


wants to appear aggressive and forward-looking might 


offer a program dealing imaginatively with contro- 
versial public issues which offers constructive solutions 
to problems. The company whose corporate image must 


be projected as stable and conservative should prob- 


ably Jook to programs which attack basic questions of 
philosophical merit and show their relationship to every- 
day problems. 


In any case, the content of the program should not 
be devoted to the glorification of the company itself. 
Indeed, the less the company intrudes upon the content 


of the program the greater the chance that the corporate 


image projected and the public’s response to it will be 
favorable. 
To be effective and to achieve maximum interest from 


the broadcasters themselves, who determine whether or 


not the show will be televised, the program must be, 


in terms of its content and production, qualitatively 
high, and of interest to the local viewers. It naturally 
cannot be as topically timely as the day’s headlines, 


so the content must be based on concepts, values, issues 


which have enduring significance. 
In short, the program must have substance, be pro- 
vocative, be of genuine service to the viewer, be enter- 


taining, and have as its subject matter a topic that will 


be important not only today, but tomorrow and next 
year. 
And, most importantly, it must not state a sales 


message or attempt an obvious propaganda mission 


within the actual content of the program. 
Public relations practitioners who utilize this new tool 
must keep constantly aware of one vital fact. The 


program should be a television program, not another 


“industrial” or “educational” film. This is to say, it 


must fundamentally be an entertaining program that 
imparts information of cultural values or the values 
themselves. 


Attempts to preach or teach, in the context of the 


desired objectives, will be unsuccessful. 
Through the new tools of quality radio drama and 
the truly significant public service TV program, both 


commerce and industry can materially assist educational 


institutions, contribute substantially to improved radio- 
TV programming, and dramatically extend profitably 
their particular messages. 


Isolation and indifference in world affairs are com- 
pletely past and over. You can no longer be just a 


doctor or just a researcher or just a teacher. All men 


belong to me. All men have claims on man. And to 
the man with special talents, this is a special claim. 
This is your challenge. It is required that man take 


part in the actions and passions of his time at the 


peril of being judged not to have lived at all. You are 
qualified not only to take part in, but perhaps to lead 
in the actions of a segment of the world today. 


—Dr. THomas A, DooLey 
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WALTER W. STEVENS 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
University of Washington 


ON USING HUMOR IN THE 


Many persons who speak in public avoid humor. 
Perhaps it is because the attempt at merriment could 


be unsuccessful and thus embarrass both the speaker 


and the audience or because the laughable, which is 


often at the expense of somebody or something, might 
result in hurt feelings or animosity. But let us also 
consider what the speaker stands to gain by employing 


humor. It can serve as a change of pace, as a means 


of occasionally relaxing the audience during a serious 


talk, and it assists the speaker in holding the attention 
of his listeners. Especially gratifying is the fact that 
of all the possible speech goals—to convince, to actuate, 


to entertain, to inspire, to inform—that of entertain- 


ment is the most immediately rewarding. Effective 
wit provokes an instantaneous and reassuring response 
which is clearly communicated to the speaker by his 
listeners. 


Facetious speech material is among the most diffi- 


cult to handle skillfully, but don’t let this discourage 
you. Levity is fun not only for the audience but for 
the speaker too. With caution and preparation you 
can be successful. Here are some hints for dealing 


with humor: 


1. It should be in keeping with the mood of the 
audience and the occasion. The former must be psy- 
chologically predisposed to amusement, and the event 


or ceremony itself should be one with which the jocular 


is compatible. This is not to say that humor is to be 
avoided even in the most serious of business confer- 
ences, sermons, lectures, or public functions. There 


are, however, some circumstances under which jesting 
is taboo. Lincoln, an adroit storyteller, used no humor 


in either of his inaugurals nor in the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. To have done so would have been inappropriate. 


Each speaking situation is highly complex in that a 
multitude of factors determine the total response to 


the speech. Careful analysis of the audience and the 
occasion should precede the decision to entertain even 
momentarily. 


2. Relevant wit is the safest and most successful. 


PUBLIC SPEECH 


Every worthwhile speech has a central idea, and all 
of the material in the speech must be directly related 


to that subject sentence, It is quite common to hear 
several entertaining stories early in a presentation none 


of which has any bearing upon the speaker’s theme. 
Except for the laugh the stories may engender, their 


significance is negligible; and in the mind of the atten- 
tive listener they often create a sense of purposeless- 


ness. No matter how successful, mirth can rarely be 
justified in and of itself. It usually supports some 
ultimate end, the purpose of the speech. Incidentally, 


in the latter case if the humor should fail, you will still 


have an applicable illustration which serves the im- 


portant function of evidence or substantiating data to 
the thesis of the address. All is not lost. 
3. Humor should appear to be spontaneous. It ought 


to arise almost incidentally or accidentally from the 


idea under discussion. Although it must not sound 
devised and designed, the entertaining story is usually 
just that. Phrasing, timing, and fluency, prerequisites 
to success, are achieved only by long and serious prac- 


tice. Amusing subject matter probably demands more 


preparation than straightforward speech data. Will 
Rogers, Junior, said that though his father had de- 
veloped the reputation of being able to make comical 


impromptu remarks on ordinary daily affairs, each was 
in truth painstakingly phrased and rehearsed before- 
hand. In addition, careful planning will help you to 


move almost imperceptibly from the serious to the 
humorous and back to the serious materials of the 


speech. Avoid the banal remarks which blatantly an- 


nounce the shift: “That reminds me of a story,” “In 
this connection I heard a story last week,” “Did you 
hear the one about,” “Now to get serious again,” “But 


to get back to the point,” “Let’s see, where was I?” 
Slip into and out of the stories subtly so that the 


transitions are not jarring. The humor will seem to 
be inherent in the speech. It must not appear to be 


consciously stuffed in for effect. , 
Continued on page 35 
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INTRODUCTION 


Flashing across the northwestern political horizon 
like a meteor is the thirty-eight year old Governor of 


Oregon—Mark Odon Hatfield. Here is the Republican 


miracle man of the Democratic Douglas Fir country 


who swamped his 1958 gubernatorial opponent by 
65,000 votes out of the 600,000 votes cast. Here is 


the man who is considered by local politicians to be the 
most effective campaigner they have yet encountered. 


Here is the man who has been catapulted into national 


prominence by nominating Vice-President Nixon with 
the shortest nomination speech on record. 


The May 9th, 1959, issue of the Saturday Evening 


Post summarizes cogently his rise from a twenty-eight 


year old Dean of Students at Willamette University in 
1950 to state Senator at the age of thirty to Secretary 
of State at thirty-four to Governor of Oregon at thirty- 


six. While this article sketches in broad outlines the 


life of Governor Hatfield, in a narrower sense it also 


points out that one of the most important tools in the 
Hatfield political kit is public speaking. How this 
tool is used will help us to understand the man better. 


Much of the material contained herein was obtained 
by personal interviews and helps form the basis of this 


study of the public speaking of Mark Hatfield— 
Oregonian Orator. 


THE MAN 
Born in Dallas, Oregon, in 1922, Mark Hatfield 


was “brought up in a home where there was strict 
parental supervision—and an inculcated code of per- 


sonal obligation to the family and social obligation to 


others.” His family, of Tennessee origin, has always 
been strongly Republican and as Mr. Hatfield moved 
through to his Master’s Degree in Political Science 


at Stanford University he played many political parts 
—from student body president of his junior high school 
to service in the Oregon House and Senate before being 
elected Secretary of State in 1956. ; 
During his political ascendancy, he was three time 
moderator of Salem’s First Baptist Church and teacher 


at Willamette University, utilizing public speaking con- 


MARK HATFIELD—Oregonian Orator 


BEN PADROW 
Assistant Professor of Speech, Director of Forensics 
Portland State College 


stantly. As the Saturday Evening Post put it, “In one 
year alone, he spoke before seventeen different religious 
denominations either as a lay preacher in the pulpit or 


before conventions.” It points out further that as Sec- 
retary of State, Hatfield “made 118 addresses, appear- 


ing at head tables at luncheons and dinners 252 times, 
and declining 400 speaking engagements.” 


SPEECH TRAINING 
Where did this need for Mark Hatfield to speak out 


begin? The Governor’s grade school experience pro- 
vides the clue which is instantly recognized by students 


of psychology. He says, “My physical frame was not 


such that I could compete or express myself in that 


way (athletically) so I suppose there was a need to 
express myself orally because of an inability to express 
myself in a general physical way.”” The Governor pin- 


points this compensatory device by pointing out that 


being involved in disagreements at an early age, most 


fellows would “punch you in the nose. I could not 
get away with that so I had to talk my way out of it.” 
While speech got one out of trouble, he humorously 


reminisced that the contrary was sometimes the case. 
“My fifth grade teacher punished me by making me 


stay in many recesses with my head on the desk as 
punishment because I talked too much to those about 


me. She used to say, ‘I think you would talk to a 


chair if there was no one else to talk to’.” 


With the exception of a high school speech class, 
no further formal speech training is in evidence. In 
this regard, the Governor, in addressing a persuasion 


class at the Capitol, did remark that he was glad he 


had not taken debate in high school or college because 
he felt that such training was too artificial and did 
not prepare a person to speak before live audiences. 


APPROACH TO SPEECH 


In explaining his philosophy of speech, the Governor 
lists three basic elements: 
1, “There must be a message.” 


2. “No speeches to entertain.” The Governor indi- 
cates, “I don’t speak for entertainment purposes. 
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There is a place, but it is not mine.” 
3. “No audience that will listen is too small.” 


In amplifying his first and most important rule, Mr. 
Hatfield focuses attention upon the listener. He be- 
lieves that, “the listener must feel that it has been 


beneficial for him to have given you his time; time is 
life, life is time—it is a great gift when a man has 
given you part of his life.” This appraisal of the 
responsibility of the speaker is underscored by his con- 
ception of the “message.” “From the message he (the 
listener) should understand something better, or there 


should have been something that will help him to know 
more or be better adjusted to circumstances or an idea.” 


The Governor sums up his philosophical approach to 
oral communication by stating—‘The message ought 


to be geared to a full intellectual audience—to talk 
with the audience: 1) I have a message to convey and 


2) challenge their intellectual faculties.” 
In appraising Mr. Hatfield’s speech philosophy at 


least two tentative conclusions may be drawn: 
1. That the Governor is more than usually aware of 


his responsibility as speaker. His reference to 
time and the serious content of his speaking re- 
veal a man who wants to make each of his speak- 
ing experiences memorable. 

2. The reference to the word “message” seems to 
contain religious overtones. It may be inferred 


that his spiritual background and success as a lay 
preacher has played an important role in his de- 
velopment as a speaker. 


SPEECH PREPARATION 
Considering the Governor’s environmental and aca- 
demic background, it is not surprising to discover the 


seriousness with which he prepares a speech. Previous 
to the delivery of his speech, the Governor and his staff 
do as much research as possible. They seek to delve 


into the needs and attitudes of the audience in terms 


of their ‘“‘stand on issues, attitudes towards the speaker, 
and political affiliations.” The real sense of the audi- 
ence reaction is obtained during the actual presen- 


tation of the speech. Mr. Hatfield believes that he can 


get the feel of the audience by their motion. He says, 
“after a panoramic glance at the audience, if there is 
complete motionlessness or stillness, they are with you. 
The audience where you get the motion of heads or 
fidgeting represents an audience that is not with you.” 

Recognizing that this approach to oral communi- 
cation requires tremendous flexibility on the part of 
the speaker, it is not surprising to discover that Mr. 


Hatfield does not favor the written script which might 
detract from spontaneity. Of the written script, the 


Governor says, “I can’t sit down and write a speech; 


at times I may make an outline of certain phrases and 


lines.” He explains his difficulty with the prepared 
address by pointing to the time that the Mandatory 
Tax and Budget message was written out word for 
word—“this one was hammered out with great, great 
laborious effort. I never felt good about it. Writing 
a speech gives no inspiration.” 

Dependent as he is upon the extemporaneous ap- 
proach to public speaking, the Governor believes in 
brevity at all times with “no rehearsal” previous to 
speaking time. Since such speaking will inevitably 
demand that the speaker make adaptations in language 
and structure during his address, he feels that a re- 
hearsal is of no value. Mr. Hatfield’s observations 
about his own speeches are interesting. “I feel per- 
sonally that my speeches are better ‘listened to’ than 
read—much more can be done with the physical in 


projecting ideas and in construction of thought.” 

The Governor’s observations about the nature of 
language in his speaking reflect both his extempora- 
neous approach and his religious training, for he says, 
“I ask the Lord to give me the words to make certain 
they are appropriate and accurate.” 

Organizationally, Mr. Hatfield indicates that, “TI al- 
ways use the trinitarian approach—always a three-part 
message.” Normally, Mr. Hatfield has three main 
heads within the body of his speech. Each point is 
clearly related to a central idea. His points are almost 
always developed by the use of narrative and descrip- 
tive examples with a sprinkling of meaningful statistics. 
During his political campaign, he rarely spoke over 
twenty minutes and almost always without notes. The 
last of his points was always the climax of the speech, 


followed quickly by a summary and a final thought. 


DELIVERY 
To watch Mark Hatfield deliver a speech is to see 


a youngish man, well dressed, confident, poised, and 


conversational. His voice, while not deep and reso- 
nant, is pleasant and unmarred by accent or affectation. 


Of his own delivery, the Governor says, “I have gen- 


erally uniform tonal qualities with no great range in 
speaking, a generally consistent pitch with the possi- 
bility of speaking too rapidly, and must deliberately 
slow down.” 

In highlighting ideas within his speech, Mr. Hatfield 
speeds up. He observes, “when I wish to emphasize 
a point, I speed up unconsciously—and a little more 
rapid pace tends to accelerate the audience—a change 
is welcomed.” 


Full arm gestures are used only on occasion to em- 
phasize his most important points. One further inter- 
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esting characteristic is that when he emphasizes ideas 
without gestures or speed, he rises on his toes and 
seems to thrust himself toward the audience. 


GAINING AUDIENCE RESPECT 


Recognizing the place that speech plays in the life 
and fortune of the politician, it is meaningful to note 
Mr. Hatfield’s thinking and use of the persuasive 
process in securing favorable acceptance and respect 
for his ideas, The Governor says that “there is always 


some facet of persuasion as attempting to convert or 
change from one to another. I believe it is more 
influencing people—not necessarily making converts.” 

Illustrative of the use of persuasion to obtain ac- 


ceptance and respect for his ideas, was his address to 
the conservative Portland (Oregon) Chamber of Com- 
merce, a group well known to be opposed to the Gover- 
nor’s stand against the sales tax. Mr. Hatfield describes 
the speech by noting that, “I have had many expe- 
riences of struggling to get an audience with me. One 
must attempt to establish a common ground with the 


host—then hit them hard. At first I establish respect, 
not agreement. For instance, at the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, I gave a six minute brief outline presen- 
tation and then was open for thirty-five minutes of 
questions and answers. It was a conservative audi- 
ence; they were provoked that I had signed the anti- 


picket laws and also vetoed the sales tax—they were 
not agreeing with me. Rather than try to convince 


them to agree with me on these issues, I attempted to 
change their thinking . . . thereby leaving a seed of 
doubt in their minds as to their own prejudices and 
getting them at least to look at the possibility of an- 
other side of the issue.” 

In summing up his philosophy and approach to per- 
suasion as an acceptance tool, the Governor indicated, 
“It is important to get the emotions directed to reason 
for just a moment. Then approach them from the 
blind side with an appeal to give a hearing at least. 
Then, generally speaking, appeal to their intelligence.” 
The conclusion should contain “generally, the sum- 
mary and a knock-out follow-up. Save the last punch 
for the conclusion, the one point that you want them 
to take home.” 

In appraising Mr. Hatfield’s means of gaining ac- 
ceptance and respect for his ideas, it is apparent that 
he employs means that will leave a favorable impres- 
sion upon his audience. Armed with the credentials 
of sincerity, poise, and an air of authority, he asks for 
a fair hearing from his audience knowing that most 
people want to be fair; he then seeks to transfer from 


the issue to the man. In essence, he is saying that 
even if people do not agree with his position on an 


issue, their admiration for his good faith on the sub- 
ject will lead them to the conclusion that the speaker 
is honest—hence there may be some merit to what he 


says. Mr. Hatfield indicates that this good will may 
be followed up “at some specific time in the future” 
in yet another speech which could take his audience a 
step further in his direction. 


APPRAISAL OF SPEAKING 


Since Mark Hatfield’s political career has been a 
short one, no real studies in depth have been made of 
his speaking. However, on the basis of our interview 
with the Governor and opportunities to moderate de- 
bates in which he participated, we may venture certain 
tentative conclusions about his speaking. 

1. Mr. Hatfield is aware of the basic tools of speech. 

2. His training in speech coupled with sensitivity to 
his audience makes him far more effective with 
notes than with a written speech. It has been 
our observation that when the Governor is tied 
to a written speech, he tends to lose audience 
contact and seeks to moderate this loss by fight- 
ing with his speech. 

3. Good looks and the sincere charms of a John 
Kennedy, make Mr. Hatfield most effective with 
small groups and women especially. Teenagers 
and older women seem to find in the Governor 
a brother and son image which causes them to 
crowd around him after a speech just to touch 
him. 

4. His speeches effectively employ the slogan and 
cliché with apparent force and sincerity. In his 
speech before the California State Republican 


Central Committee in April, 1959, he used such 
expressions as “Let us be remembered for our 


wisdom, not wilfulness, our determination not our 
defiance”; “‘We don’t depend upon podium and 
pancake but rather upon callouses and bunions”’; 
“We reversed the usual budget concept and spent 
more for Gasoline Gallons than Billboard Bally- 
hoo.” 

5. He seeks to show the audience what they will 
gain by following his proposal. 

6. Even if vague in context, Mr. Hatfield tries to 
offer some positive solutions to the problem he 


discusses. 


CONCLUSION 
Here then is Mark Hatfield who, in nine years, 
jumped from political obscurity to national prominence. 


He is a man who seems to understand his responsibili- 
Continued on page 31 
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W. H. GRIDER 


Speech Teacher 
Crawfordsville High School 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


SPEECH: REQUIRED FOR ALL 
CRAWFORDSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 


Here in Crawfordsville High School, we believe that 
all of our students should have at least one semester 


of general speech training, more if they can find time 
for it. Not only is this policy advocated by our ad- 
ministration, it is strongly upheld by many staff mem- 
bers and citizens in our community. 

We require a beginning course (English III) in 
speech fundamentals for all sophomores in our high 
school for one full semester; a more advanced one-year 
elective course is open to juniors and seniors, While 


this covers pretty much our regular classroom speech 
program, we shall concern ourselves here with only 


the English III required course which began in the 
fall of 1950. 


Very favorable comments have been received relative 


to this course, but to me, the most impressive was that 
made by several of our teachers when they reported 
that senior high students are much more active and 


successful in all class speaking situations than had been 


the case in former years. 
May I say that we had been experimenting and pre- 
paring for this English III course several years before 


it actually came into being? Meetings with people in 


our community, staff, and students gradually pointed 
the way until the course was introduced in 1950. 
While we continue to do some oral work in all regular 


English classes, the major portion is done in our speech 


courses, thereby giving English classes more time on 


grammar, spelling, composition, and literature. 
Previously, when all speech work was presented in 
English classes, teachers concerned modestly com- 


plained of their inadequacy in teaching it; many had 


had very little training in speech; no one was a licensed 
speech instructor. With these things in mind, it was 
felt that if the course could be presented in a separate 


semester with a licensed teacher and uniform pro- 


cedures, much more emphasis and time could be spent 
on the usual procedures in English classes—as men- 
tioned earlier. We have found no serious omissions 


are occurring in our English program, but to bridge 
the gap between ninth and eleventh grade grammar, 


SOPHOMORES 


the English IV (Literature 10A) students spend six 


weeks on grammar fundamentals—just in case. 

Over thirty years’ association with speech has made 
me feel more strongly than ever its significance for 
our students. This feeling is very necessary to the 


proper conditioning of those who take the work. As 
will be seen, the approach to the subject must be care- 
fully planned. Individuals must be judiciously handled 
or the course can’t work properly. High school stu- 
dents like their courses organized and planned, and 


they must see good reason for taking the work. This 
conditioning process is no small item! 


VALUE OF AN EARLY START 


For a long time, we had noticed that a student needed 
to spend some time in speech before he became at all 
proficient in it, that if he began in his second year 


in high school, he generally had many occasions to use 


the work throughout his remaining two years and could 


become fairly good in that time. The senior who took 
our regular speech course was just beginning to show 
some improvement as he was being graduated. Nat- 


urally, we have in mind the fact that for many of our 


students, the senior year concludes all formal education. 
We also realized the fact of immaturity at the second 
year level, but it has proved no great obstacle so far. 


Actually the second-year students seem to be well fitted 


for the work, and their cooperation is excellent. 
The aim of this course is to “expose” all of our 
sophomores to a study stressing oral composition, 


grammar, discussion, and analytical listening, with a 


firm belief that many principles taught will “stick,” 


and that students will be better poised, have more con- 
fidence in speech situations than they otherwise would 
have attained. For those who especially like it, we 


recommend the regular one-year elective course. Several 


sophomores have already signified their intentions of 
taking the more advanced work. : 
We are attempting to divide the sophomore class i 


half; one half will take the speech work the first se 
Continued on page 36 
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A LIVELY ART 


Lately there has been a slow but steady upsurge in 


the performance field of professional reading aloud. 
Charles Laughton has become known for his readings 
from the Bible and from great authors of more recent 
times. He went on tour with Agnes Moorehead, 


Charles Boyer, and Sir Cedric Hardwicke in 1951 to 
read George Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell. Since 
then other groups have gone on tour, including the 
one composed of Raymond Massey, Judith Anderson, 


and Tyrone Power, who gave a cutting of Stephen 


Vincent Benét’s John Brown’s Body. 
Individual performers are appearing too. Hal Hol- 
brook has been gaining success in his impersonation 


of Mark Twain. Emlyn Williams added to his renown 
by impersonating Charles Dickens in 1952 and 1953. 


Bette Davis essayed the art in early 1960 doing read- 
ings from Carl Sandburg. Julie Hayden is now build- 


ing a program of readings from George Jean Nathan’s 
works. Margaret Webster, noted for directing Shake- 


speare players, has been doing a full evening of read- 
ings, as have a score of less well-known persons. The 


“one-man show” is becoming a commonly heard desig- 


nation again. 


Another sign of the movement is that many amateur 
groups have been reading plays from stools. Spoken 
recordings, too, are becoming more popular ; especially 


is there a vogue for poets’ readings of their own works. 


Professional oral interpretation is, of course, as old 
as Homer, and the art has been practiced with more 
or less popularity down to the present time. Two 


periods have been especially noteworthy in the United 
States. During the time from approximately 1840 to 


1875 the professional reader was a well-known rigure 
in this country. Many actors and actresses sat on 


stages and read to large audiences, George C. Odell 


in his Annals of the Stage records numerous instances 


of such readings—including those of Mrs. Scott-Sid- 
dons, Edwin Forrest, Charlotte Cushman, George 


Vandenhoff, Fannie Kemble, and Adelaide Neilson. 


One of the most notable readers of the period was 
Charles Dickens, himself. He toured the United States 


NYDIA JOAN REYNOLDS 
Associate Professor of Speech 
Dickinson State College 
North Dakota 


during the year 1867-68. To aid in holding his book, 


he even had a special lectern built with an armrest. 
So popular did he become that there was tremendous 
demand for tickets. In fact, in Brooklyn people waited 
all night in line at the box office before his performance. 

Another great period of professional oral interpreta- 
tion of literature began about 1900. This was the time 
of S. H. Clark, Robert M. Cumnock, and Leland 
Powers; and it was the time of Hiram Corson of 


Cornell and Charles Townsend Copeland of Harvard 


who were heard more in their classrooms than on the 
public platform. Apart from these famous teachers, 
there was a group of men and women whose entire 


careers were in performances. Among them were 


Isabel Garghill Beecher, Bertha Kunz Baker, Adrian 
Newens, Gibeon Garl, Katherine Oliver McCoy, and 
Montaville Flowers. The list grew, and for more 


than twenty years there was a highly active period in 
oral interpretation. Although these career performers 


were called public readers, they did very little reading 
from manuscript; instead, most of the material was 


memorized. There were about fifty major readers 


who toured the country, many of them from six to 
ten years, and several for as long as twenty seasons. 


READING OF PLAYS 
Nearly half of them interpreted full-length plays, 


impersonating all of the characters. Leland Powers 
was given credit for originating and perfecting the art 
of impersonation of plays. Phidelah Rice was his best 


known pupil. On Rice’s list were Shakespeare's Ham- 
let and The Taming of the Shrew, Shaw's Candida, 


and Dickens’ Great Expectations. He also presented 
the currently popular Man of the Hour, Servant in the 


House, and David Garrick. 


Sarah Mildred Willmer was known chiefly before 
World War I for her reading of The Sign of the Cross, 


by Wilson Barrett. Costumes, as a practice, were not 
worn by the men and women who interpreted plays, 


but Miss Willmer was an exception, Advertising 
brochures for The Sign of the Cross showed her in 
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costume. It was a floor-length, straight, but very full, 
gown of muslin with a round collarless neck. The 


long, flowing sleeves were slashed about midway in 


length, allowing the arms to extend. 


Another exception in the matter of costuming for 
play readers was Hettie Jane Dunaway, who achieved 
a measure of novelty by presenting her interpretations 


in costume and with musical accompaniment. Besides 


the well-known Daddy-Long-Legs, her repertoire was 


composed of The Lady of the Decoration (read in 
oriental costume) and The Red Rambler. The latter 
piece was a play written by Virginia Bowman Witte 


of Boston, who was Miss Dunaway’s coach. 
Authors of considerably higher rank, such as Shake- 


speare, Burns, Browning, were included in the inter- 
pretations of Katherine Oliver McCoy. Mrs. McCoy 
was known until her maturer years as a reader of 


Scottish literature including several plays by Barrie. 
In 1913, however, she began to present Percy Mc- 
Kaye’s Tomorrow, billing it as “the Eugenics Play.” 
Since churchmen and school administrators were im- 
pressed by the moral lesson which the play seemed to 
convey, Mrs. McCoy found large audiences in tours of 
the Mid-West, West, and South. In 1915 she an- 


nounced a new play on the subject of Prohibition, 
also prized for its moral lesson. 


THREE WOMEN WHO READ 


Three other important readers whose large reper- 
toires included some ordinary plays which were popular 
successes, and some great plays, were Jeanette Kling, 
Maude Willis, and Margaret Stahl. Most notable 
was the instance of Jeanette Kling who interpreted 


The Trojan Women. Presenting the drama in 1916 
amid war tension, she advertised it as a peace play. 
She also selected Ibsen, Barrie, and Galsworthy from 
playwrights whose works were currently being played 


on the legitimate stage. The plays were A Doll’s 
House, What Every Woman Knows, and A Bit of Love. 


Apparently, though, one of her favorites was the lesser 
play Leah Kleshna, by C. M. X. McLellan. Since it 
was the story of a regenerated thief, Leah Kleshna may 
have remained among Miss Kling’s selections because 
of its moral-lesson value. In the latter part of her 
career, during the 1930’s, she added plays from great 
playwrights all over the world. Jeanette Kling was a 
dignified woman with an air of distinction, who de- 


plored lack of education in some novice platform readers. 
Her training had brought her indirectly under the 
influence of James E. Murdock, since she was gradu- 
ated from a private school of Expression in Cincinnati, 


headed by Miss Hollingshead-Jones, a granddaughter 
and former assistant of Murdock. 


Margaret Stahl, too, selected her dramatic offerings 
chiefly from recently popular New York plays. How- 


ever, among the new plays she gave was Drinkwater’s 


Abraham Lincoln, first produced in 1919. In addition, 
she presented Madame Butterfly (by Belasco and Long, 
1906) and Enoch Arden (dramatized by Newton Beers, 
1889) which represented renown, at least when asso- 


ciated with Puccini and Tennyson. Like the other 
important play interpreters, Miss Stahl displayed un- 


usual ability to keep her characters distinct for the 
audience and to make the play come to life. She used 
dialog with just enough description preceding the acts 


and interspersed to put the scene clearly before the 


audience. Miss Stahl attended both Emerson College 
of Oratory and the Greeley School of Elocution and 
Dramatic Art; yet she felt that her greatest help came 


from the private coaching of Blanche Frederici, a stage 


and silent picture actress. 

A greater performer even than Margaret Stahl, 
Maude Willis, or Jeanette Kling—all highly skilled— 
was Isabel Garghill Beecher. She was graduated from 
Northwestern University under Cumnock and taught 


at the same school, 1892-1898. She began in 1895 to 


make appearances on the platform. In 1911 she classi- 
fied her programs into three groups: “‘Shakespeare’s 
Comedy Heroines”; “Types of Womanhood” with 


scenes from George Eliot, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Pinero 


and Browning; and “Significant Modern Plays.” Sev- 
eral incidents have been related indicating that Mrs. 
Beecher was powerfully effective with an audience. 
Miss Caroline MacCartney, for many years executive 
secretary of the International Lyceum and Chautauqua 


Association, said of her, “She was the most remark- 


able personality that ever came into our business; it 
was said that she could walk on stage and hold an 
audience spellbound before she said a word.” 


NOVEL AND MONOLOG 


Noah Beilharz was a reader who depended on novels 
as a source. He rewrote Edward Eggleston’s The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster in dialog form and performed 


his version more than 2500 times. His short programs 


were made up of character sketches performed as 
monologs, believing that his audiences liked short 
selections better. One group called “Americana” was 
composed mostly of sketches which he, himself, wrote, 
although he also portrayed characters from other au- 


thors. Some of his characters were Solomon Ikenstein, 
Uncle Billy Wilkens, Si Simpkins, Hiram Holler, and 


Louis Weinerschnitzel. Beilharz was one of a small 
group of artists who used make-up to aid in depicting 
their characters. He depended mostly on wigs and 


whiskers, however, using very little grease paint. He 
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was considered to have remarkable ability to portray 
character by facial expression. 


In using make-up and costume, most readers gave 


a series of monologs, each of which developed a single 
character. In order to present a coordinated program 
with no waits, they simply applied the make-up in the 
presence of the audience while they engaged in light 


transitional talk. Costume changes were usually limit- 


ed to shifts of hats, collars and ties, or coats. Never- 
theless, by means of a shawl, apron, and skirt, some 
of the men added a woman to the group of characters 
they impersonated. To impersonate a woman was 
considered a daring thing to do in those days. Even 


more daring was Jessie Rae Taylor, the only woman 
make-up artist, who presented male characters. She 
decided to do so because she was continually being 


mistaken for a man in telephone conversations. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 


William Sterling Battis chose all of his characters 
from the works of Charles Dickens and so became 


known as “The Dickens Man.” He made a careful 


study of the original text, of critical sources, and of 


prints of the day in order to determine the proper 
costumes to use. Before his years of platform expe- 
rience, Battis had been on the stage, having begun as 


an understudy for Joseph Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle. 


Also, he had been graduated from S. S. Curry’s School 
of Expression. Of his goal on the platform Battis 
said, “I am trying to interest people in good literature.” 

Sidney W. Landon had the same purpose. He 
chose five or six well-known authors for each evening. 
After making himself up to look like a writer, he 
would present a selection from that man’s works; for 
instance, he presented Mark Twain giving his seven- 
tieth birthday speech, and Victor Hugo speaking to 
the Paris mob. Among the nineteen writers in Lan- 
don’s repertoire were Poe, Stevenson, Thackeray, 
Longfellow, and James Whitcomb Riley. Landon was 


able to submerge his own personality so completely 
that the listeners seemed to feel themselves to be in 


the very presence of the writer being impersonated. 


Although only eleven outstanding interpreters were 
wig and grease paint artists, many others did short 
numbers without make-up. One of the most prominent 
was the tall, stately Katherine Ridgeway. As a young 


girl she traveled from Spokane to Boston to study 


under Moses True Brown. Later, in tribute to her 
ability, the people of Spokane named a theatre for her. 
One reason for her success on the platform may have 
been that she always included appeals to humor and 


sentiment in her programs. Miss Ridgeway was one 


of the few major readers of the period to include lyric 


poetry in her repertoire. 
Other interpreters of miscellaneous programs (one 


was either a play reader or a reader of miscellaneous 


material) were Josephine Chilton and W. Powell Hale 


who chose largely from Southern writers, and popular 
Jess Pugh (the Danny Kaye of his day) who often 
gave original burlesque pieces. Wallace Bruce Ams- 


bary gave lecture recitals of Kipling, Stevenson, and 


Riley in addition to his own French-Canadian dialect 


poems; and Frederick Warde, a retired actor, pre- 
sented lecture-recitals of Shakespeare’s plays. Edmund 
Vance Cooke recited his own verse; moreover, Lew 


Sarett and Carl Sandburg presented their poetry from 


the platform. 

Obviously the first quarter of the century was a 
highly active one in professional oral interpretation of 
literature. The interpreters of the period were to be 
seen mostly on the lyceum and Chautauqua platforms. 
The lyceum and Chautauqua were the means whereby 
people in the small cities and towns all over the United 
States were able to hear skillful performers who brought 
them a cultural experience that they were able to get 
from no other source. This period was one of the 


most outstanding ones in the history of interpretative 
speech in the United States. 


Annual Convention 
Speech Association of the Eastern States 


Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City 
April 13-15, 1961 
All who are interested in Speech are cordially invited to attend. 
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ERNEST G. BORMANN 
Assistant Professor of Speech and Theater Arts 
University of Minnesota 


THE CONCEPT OF “THE SPEECH” 


In the presidential campaign of 1960, newspaper re- 


porters suddenly discovered a concept that they call 


“the speech,” and they found it helpful to analyze the 
campaign rhetoric of Senator Kennedy and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon in terms of “the speech.” 


This concept refers to the development over a period 
of heavy campaigning of a pattern of organization and 
a fund of supporting material for each major subpoint 
of a basic speech. It enables the speaker to cover 
much the same ground with more or less use of ampli- 


fying material depending upon the audience and the 


amount of time the speaker has. William Jennings 
Bryan used the technique with his “Cross of Gold” 
speech. Before going to the Democratic Party’s Na- 


tional Convention in Chicago, where he was to be 
nominated as a presidential candidate, he had used the 


main points of his speech in stumping his state and 
also in the United States Senate. 


Whenever a campaigner has an opportunity to speak 
every day, and sometimes many times a day, on the 


same subjects, he can develop his rhetorical materials, 
and test them with audiences. Thus, the speech emerges. 
The process is somewhat akin to the development of 


a play for Broadway. Typically a play script is put 
into rehearsal, rewritten and modified in rehearsal, 


and then given an out-of-town tryout. Audience re- 
action is carefully noted, and attempts made to rewrite 
the dull spots. Gradually the script is tested by the 


audience and a play developed for use in New York. 
If the play should be a success, it is possible that re- 


writing will continue for several months before “the 
play” is set. 
A play, as has often been remarked, is a joint 


effort of all the members of the production and of the 


audiences. 

Likewise, “the speech” is a joint effort of the speaker 
and of the audiences. If something works, he will tend 
to keep it. Where the speech drags or seems obscure, 
he will try to revise and add new material. 

This process is by no means unique to political 
speaking. College professors tend to develop “the 


lecture” in similar fashion. The professor may have 


some variation of pattern in his lectures from year to 


year which he introduces somewhat like a quarterback 
calling different play patterns. He may have a fund 
of examples and illustrations that he can call upon to 


support a given section of “the lecture.” Thus, one 


year he might use example A instead of example C, 
but in all its essentials “the lecture’? resembles “the 
speech.” 


Authorities in diverse fields, from child care to 


atomic energy, employ “the speech” when they are 
called upon frequently to discuss their specialties. In 
the hands of a skillful speaker, “‘the speech” becomes a 
work of art. 

By developing one speech very carefully and testing 


it before many audiences, the speaker polishes his 
language and boils down the amplifying material to 
the very best that he has. He becomes extremely 


familiar with his material, and his delivery becomes 


more masterful and fluent. He seems surer of himself 


and more authoritative. 
The dangers of “the speech” should not be under- 
estimated, however. Even the author can become bored 


with a speech if it is delivered over and over again. 


In order for “the speech” to continue to be effective, 


the speaker must manage anew to work up enthusiasm 
for it every time he gives it. This seems particularly 
hard for the college professor to do with “the lecture,” 


but the best lecturers manage to do it. 


Another danger is that the lazy or careless speaker 
may simply give “‘the speech” over and over in exactly 
the same way, no matter what the audience or the 


occasion. “The speech” should not be a deterrent to 


good speaking. It should not be used by the speaker 


to dodge the responsibility of looking at the audience 
and finding out what sort of people he is talking with. 
These problems can be surmounted, however, by the 


use of two techniques. A talented actor can do the 
same role on Broadway hundreds of times, and still 


receive stimulation from the audience, and work up 
Continued on page 31 
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CONVERSATIONAL 


“Of course I want to be a better conversationalist— 
but how?” 


The question is a very natural one. We have rules 
of etiquette and codes of moral conduct—rules for 
games and job regulations. Why not a standard guide 
to effective conversation? 

Conversational rules that are based on wide expe- 


rience and that are sensibly applied can be helpful. The 
faithful observance of such safeguards can save dullards 
from the kinds of mistakes that are bred from dullness, 


and boors from the inevitable results of boorishness. 


But conversation cannot be elevated to high standards 
by any set of detour and no trespass signs. It remains 
true that, “‘nothing ventured, nothing gained.” Mere 
correctness is a negative virtue which can have little 
greater effect than to keep the speaker out of trouble. 

The exciting, the challenging, the vivid, the intri- 


guing conversationalist must be infused with a spirit of 
intellectual adventure that may even verge at times 


upon controlled recklessness. Rules for conversation 


should be understood, unconsciously absorbed, obeyed 


when convenient—and smashed with rollicking delight 
when the occasion so demands. 
A reasonable list of rules is not difficult to assemble. 


Some are obvious, some subtle; some are invariable, 


others depend on the company and the circumstances. 
All deserve respectful study, but many of them require 
discrimination in their use. 


DO’S, DON’TS, AND MUST’S 


How would you evaluate your own conversation and 
that of others in terms of this collection of conver- 


sational do’s, don’ts, and must’s? 


Don’t talk too much. 


Avoid argumentative personalities. 
Steer clear of politics and religion. 
Invite response with questions. 


Let the hostess guide the conversation. 
Keep everyone present involved in the topic. 


Don’t smother the interplay of ideas under a blanket 
of sharp assertiveness. 


ROBERT T. OLIVER 
Head, Department of Speech 


The Pennsylvania State University 


RULES— 


Their Use and Abuse 


Be politely attentive to contrary opinions. 
When it’s time to stop, stop; don’t meander on aim- 


lessly. 


Don’t say tonight what you'll regret tomorrow. 
Talk about the interests of the others in the group. 
Encourage the silent with attentive inquiries. 


Avoid gossip and vulgarisms. 


Accept responsibility to bridge awkward pauses. 
Never intentionally hurt the feelings of others. 
When antagonisms develop, shift to agreeable topics. 


Adjust your tone and manner to the mood of the 
group. 
Don’t try to shine; nurture the ego of your com- 


panions. 
Know what you're talking about; don’t utter ab- 


surdities. 


Listen as though you meant it. 
Don’t let monologues develop: either by yourself or 
another. 


Don’t talk shop. 


Reply to boorishness with good humor. 


When inviting guests, make sure they are all con- 
genial. 
Don’t let a conversational group exceed six people; 


if you do, it will break up into two or three sub-groups. 


Start conversations cautiously—on a neutral topic, 
such as the weather or non-controversial current events. 
End conversations with agreeable conciliation—espe- 


cially if the going has been rough. 


Be your own sharpest critic; learn something from 


every conversation that will help you to do better next 


time. 
And above all, don’t talk too much. 


There is no one of these rules that hasn’t proved its 


general soundness through generations of social ex- 


perience. They are the Emily Post truisms of social 
talk. Everyone should master them so thoroughly that 
they become second nature. They are golden rules of 


social self-preservation. They are red flags of warning 
against well-known pitfalls and dangers. He who ob- 


serves them may converse freely and frequently with- 
out ever having cause for regret. 
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But all such conversational rules are designed to 
help neophytes avoid difficulties. They are a social 


safety code. No set of rules can ever create good 
conversation and help to develop great talkers; their 
purpose goes no higher than to help the inexperienced 
avoid catastrophes. 


MAKING AND BREAKING 
RULES 


The great conversationalists—either in history or in 
our own communities—make their own rules and break 
those posed for the multitude with impunity. They 
achieve greatness through a strength of personality, 
an intensity of feeling, a depth of intellect, a sweep of 
knowledge that bursts through the limitations imposed 
upon those who are less gifted. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes could observe sententiously 
that, “Talking is like playing on a harp; there is as 
much in laying the hand on the strings to stop their 
vibrations as in twanging them to bring out their 
music.” But in his own breakfast table talk as re- 
corded by himself in his volumes on The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table—and in his own conversation at the famous 
Saturday Club—he freely engaged in dogmatic argu- 
mentativeness and refused to suffer fools, either gladly 


or at all. 
Samuel Johnson, probably the greatest talker of all, 


bullied and dominated his conversational companions 
—even though they included some of the greatest in- 
tellects of the eighteenth century. As Oliver Gold- 
smith ruefully observed, “If his pistol misses fire, he 


knocks you down with the butt end of it.” When 


someone disagreed with Dr. Johnson, he was likely to 
roar, “You lie, and you know you lie!” Yet he could 
be inconceivably gentle, as when he was visited by an 


old college friend, Reverend Edwards, who apologized 


for his own obscurity in comparison with that of his 
old friend, the great lexicographer and philosopher, by 
sighing, “‘I too have tried in my time to be a philoso- 
pher . . . but cheerfulness was always breaking in.” 


Johnson was rough not so much with those who de- 


served it as with those whose own capacities were so 
expansive that they could readily endure it. He never 
used a tree trunk to swat a fly. To him conversation 
was a gargantuan battle because those he chose for 
comrades shared fully in his delight in tearing and 
smashing their way through forests of ideas. 

Don’t talk about yourself, we are told. But Gamaliel 
Bradford, the wealthy and cultured New England 


psycho-biographer, attested in his revealing Journal 
that he finally reached the conclusion that on many 
occasions it is kindlier to talk about one’s own ideas 


than to keep prodding others to unveil opinions and 
experiences they would rather (for that time, at least) 


keep to themselves. Some people are invited to gather- 
ings as guests of honor precisely because the hostess 
knows that the other guests are eager to hear what 
they have to say. Silence can be fully as boorish as 


domineering monologue. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was an incurable monol- 
ogist; but since he lacked a sense of appropriateness, 
he had far more admirers than friends. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson spent his carefully husbanded savings to travel 
across the Atlantic and then on by horse carriage into 
the interior wilds of Scotland to Craigenputtock (“the 
loneliest niche in Britain’) to pay respectful homage 


to Thomas Carlyle; and Carlyle assaulted him with a 


savage attack on his enthusiasm for Plato—calling it 
sheer youthful stupidity. Yet the two became lifetime 
friends ; and Emerson credits Carlyle with having jarred 
him out of subservience to the classics into a manly 
self-reliance. “Our minds descend to meet,” wrote 
Emerson; but the best conversation results when good 
minds give to each other their best, even if sparks fly 
and sulphur smokes in the process. 


APPLYING RULES 


One reason why conversational rules are dangerous 
if observed blindly is that there are so many different 
kinds of conversational situations. You talk with 
strangers on the bus or train. You hold luncheon con- 
versations with your business associates. Husbands 
and wives gather to entertain the boss or to get ac- 
quainted with the new couple that has just moved in 
next door. Old friends meet often because they enjoy 
discussing the interests they have in common. A 
celebrity is entertained at an evening cocktail party. 
You sit at a football game beside an old college pal 
whom you haven’t seen for years. You organize or 
join a discussion club that meets once a month with an 
announced topic for exploration. You find yourself 
seated at dinner between a shy woman who deserves 
attention and a loud-mouthed braggart who requires 
squelching. To try to apply with careful conscien- 
tiousness any possible set of rules to all these varied 
situations would be an act of social stupidity. 

Conversational situations are composed of many fac- 
tors, including variations of age, sex, education, and 
temperament of the participants; and the time, place, 
mood, and purpose of the gathering. So many combi- 
nations are possible among these various factors that 
there is an infinite variety of conversational situations. 


Woe to the conversationalist who tries to meet them 
all in the same manner! 
A wise adaptability must be the first characteristic 
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to develop. At her court dinners, Queen Victoria used 
to subdue any unseemly levity with an icy, “We are 


not amused.” Yet Abraham Lincoln united his coa- 
lition cabinet of ambitious rivals during the deadly 
peril of the unpopular Civil War by starting the cabinet 
sessions with a series of jokes. In developing sensi- 


tivity to the requirements of differing conversational 
situations, it is good practice to seek out deliberately 
as many varied occasions as possible and to make 
analyses of each—both during the gatherings and 
afterwards. 


In a general way, conversational topics may be di- 
vided into two classes. The first consists of conven- 
tional “‘starters,” such as the weather, health, and items 


of casual interest in the news of the day. Such topics 


are convenient for breaking out of the initial caution 
of people who are not yet knit into a harmonious body ; 
but they are likely to become deadly bores if not at 
once superseded by other subjects. When the hostess 
politely inquires about the health of your family, it is 
a serious error to commence a detailed account of the 
minor ailments suffered by each member. “We are 
all very well, thank you” or “We’re having the usual 
round of Spring colds” is all that the situation calls 
for. Even if you have had the great adventure of a 
serious operation, don’t discuss it unless the others 
positively insist! 

The other class of conversational topics consists of 
the multitude of subjects that are really intended to be 
talked about. They are as infinite as the interests of 
the participants. There is, however, more uniformity 
than might be supposed. Some serious-minded psy- 


chologists made an analysis of 601 conversations be- 
tween men and men, women and women, and mixed 
groups, which occurred during intermissions in a 
concert series. They observed that the “leading topics 
of men’s conversation are money and business, other 
men, women, sports, and other amusements, The lead- 
ing topics of women’s conversations are other women, 
men, clothes, other amusements, and immediate sur- 
roundings.” A questionnaire distributed to a random 
sampling of college students indicated that their con- 
versations are preponderantly serious, and deal with 
such topics as the opposite sex, studies, religion, cur- 
rent affairs, and job prospects, more frequently than 
with the more frivolous aspects of college life. 

One widespread notion about sex differences in con- 
versation has recently received strong support. In a 
1956 study conducted by the University of Michigan’s 
Institute for Social Research, analyses were made of 
interviews conducted with 2000 girls between the ages 
of eleven and eighteen, and with a similar group of 
adolescent boys. The researchers found that the girls 


talked exactly twice as much as the boys! The report 
is silent on the question of whether they also had twice 


as much to say. 


GUIDING CONVERSATIONS 

The one safe guide regarding conversational topics 
is that no subject is really satisfactory which does not 
hold the genuine interest of the entire group. To be 
generally avoided are topics which are morbid, un- 
pleasantly pessimistic, antagonistic, or personally dis- 
agreeable to some of the members. Politics and re- 
ligion are perennially interesting, but should be skirted 
or avoided when sharp differences of opinion develop. 
Gossip is alluring but dangerous. The gossipers in- 
variably come to distrust one another, each fearing 


that he himself might be the target the next time he 
is absent. And even the ridicule or scandal which is 
enjoyed during the evening may be recalled with re- 
pugnance the next day. 

Among subjects that are usually attractive might be 
mentioned travel, books, significant happenings in the 
news, outstanding personalities, interesting experiences, 
athletics, the achievements of mutual friends, com- 
munity problems, novel or bizarre happenings, and 
whatever special interests (such as photography, art, 
music, drama, philosophy, etc.) the group members 
may share in common. 

An occasional conversation may drift along success- 
fully with no special guidance; but as a general rule, 


a conversation can no more steer itself than can a ship. 
A skillful control, firm but unobtrusive, is essential. 
Providing this guidance is one of the prime duties of 
the host or hostess. The arrangement for a successful 


evening of conversation begins with the invitation list. 
Some people who will shine brilliantly in the proper 
company will be dull and morose when the other guests 
do not please them. A hostess who fills her parlor 


with eager talkers one evening and with good listeners 
another time will have two unsuccessful gatherings. 
Good conversation arises from a group of well-assorted, 
congenial participants. 

The host and hostess are also responsible for pro- 
viding conversational “starters” as often as may be 
necessary. They should be alert to inject the lubri- 
cation of genial good humor whenever a jarring note 
appears. And they must exhibit the twin skills of 
shutting off an overly loquacious guest and encourag- 
ing any who might wish to talk but are too timid to 
begin. Sometimes a great deal depends on the seating 
arrangement, by which congenial companions may be 
brought together and others kept apart. However, un- 


less this precaution is limited to the dinner table, the 
conversational gathering is likely to break apart into 
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a series of dialogues. Finally, of course, the general 
comfort and agreeableness of the situation have much 
to do with the success of the conversation. 

‘The best conversational tone is ordinarily good- 
humored and agreeable, but not Pollyanna-ish. Vio- 
lent disagreements are to be avoided, but so is the total 
lack of opinion which alone can result in complete 
accord. 


Equally to be avoided are unyielding obstinacy and 
the “yes-yes” type of unceasing affability. The first 


sort of talkers are contemptuous of the opinions of 


everyone else. The latter type have no respect for 
their own beliefs. Continual contradiction smothers 
good talk; continuous agreement never produces it in 


the first place. The first is irritating; the second no 


more intriguing than “coquetting with an echo.” The 
best conversational tone is one of eager discussion, of 
good-natured controversy, or open-minded affirmation. 


It would be readily possible to extend the foregoing 


suggestions almost interminably. Don’t indulge in 


monologues, don’t tell pointless anecdotes, be a good 
listener, give the other fellow a chance, don’t talk about 
your own achievements or your neighbor’s wife, don’t 
mope, don’t be a buffoon—all these appear to be safe 
guides to good conversation; and so they are under 
most circumstances. But not even these rules can be 
universally applied. 

Some personal achievements are interesting, some 
people can make buffoonery attractive, and an occa- 


sional guest is so fascinating that he is encouraged to 
monopolize the talk. Any attempt to establish a set 


formula that would guide all conversational situations 
must fail. 


INCLUDE THE GROUP 


But there is a fundamental principle which is so in- 
variable that it may safely be applied as a standard 
to determine what rules ought to be invoked for any 
particular conversation. 

This principle is as follows: That conversation 1s 
best which best maintains the interest and directs the 
thinking of the largest proportion of the participating 
group. 

The fact that conversation must be interesting to as 
many of the group as possible is self-evident. The 
second requirement, that it should direct the thinking 
of the participants, needs special qualification. 

Good talk need not necessarily be philosophical or 


profound. The thinking of the participants may be 


directed along any line that the mood and preferences 
of the group indicate. The talk might be frivolous 
and inconsequential or serious and weighty. The really 


outstanding conversationalists are expert in either type 
of talk. 

In either case, the conversation should have coher- 
ence; and for this purpose some orderly thought proc- 
ess must be followed. Changes of subject should not 
be abrupt, capricious, or without preparation. Once a 
topic is introduced, it normally should be followed 


until the group as a whole is ready to turn to some- 
thing else. This change of topic may occur frequently 
and spontaneously. But every member of the group 
should guard against random changes of the subject, 


merely because some idea foreign to the discussion flits 
into his mind. Conversation is a social process and 
should be cooperative, not competitive. Its purpose 


is not to permit some one member to “shine,” but to 


interest and stimulate the whole group. Upon this 
basic principle as a foundation, al) the characteristics 
of good conversation must rest. 


UNDERSTAND THE RULES— 
AND PEOPLE 


Rules? Yes—they are the axzc’s of sociability. Not 
to know what to say and how, when to say it and 


when to keep still, how to divert a boor or stimulate a 


recluse—in short, not to understand the rules of good 
normal conversation is as damaging as not knowing 
how to dress or which fork to use. But the most 


meticulous observance of the rules may still result only 


in boredom. 
Just as personalities vary, so does communion. Some 
people enjoy company most when the talk is extremely 


desultory, with a few stimulating words interspersed 


amid periods of contemplative silence. To others, even 
momentary pauses are embarrassing. Controversy 
pleases some tastes and offends others. One group 
likes to discuss ideas, another events, a third person- 


alities. Some like to probe to the depth of topics, 


others prefer to skim lightly over the surface of a 
wide range of subject matter. 

Similarly, just as people vary, so do moods and 
occasions, Talk that is suitable for random inter- 


spersion while watching a baseball game would be 
inane if shifted to the luncheon table. A discussion 
group may gather for the purposeful examination of a 


set problem. A social gathering may have its atten- 


tion dominated by some dramatic local event. 

Rules? Yes—but always they are to be used with 
discretion, not abused by pettifogging subservience. 
Good conversation is a meeting of minds, either in 


combat or in consort, for jousting or for jest. Alert- 


ness to the demands of the occasion is one require- 
ment it is never safe to overlook. If the shoe fits, 


put it on. 
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CHARLES LOWELL MARLIN 
Department of Speech and Theatre 


Indiana Uniwersity 


EISENHOWER BEFORE THE PRESS 


“T don’t think,” explained President Eisenhower in 
the March 31, 1960, press conference, “‘that testing will 
necessarily make destruction more likely, I mean, of 


your enemy or of yourself I don’t mean enemy; I mean 


of anyone, any nation, or this one.” The President in 
his press conferences demonstrated an inability in 
choosing and handling words, often an inability to 


express a thought either completely, clearly, or force- 


fully. In the crucial contexts of national leadership 
by personal diplomacy this faulty and inarticulate ex- 
pression in effect means faulty and inarticulate reason- 
ing. “Well, I think,” said the President in the same 


conference, “the statement that we stated yesterday 


made that perfectly clear, that the treaty was estab- 
lished, we would say, and written, and I mean con- 
firmed, put it that way, as confirmed... ” * 


The President avoids action even in the choice of 


verbs. Instead he relies upon state-of-being and aux- 
iliary verbs. In the White House press conferences 
of March 17, March 31, and April 28, which preceded 


Russia’s shooting of an American U-2 plane, he used 
is (149 times), have (140), are (89), and do (83). 


His favorite action words failed to strengthen these 
weak verbs. Paraphrasing Mr. Eisenhower’s actions, 


he does (used 83 times) and says (81) what he thinks 


(80), then he goes (46) and gets (33) what he wants 


(32) and knows (30). He sees (30) and tries (30). 
Finally he comes (26) and believes (25). “I believe” 
and “I think,” prefacing important statements, mini- 


mize and detract from the inherent action of his state- 


ments. More discriminately, he “deplored” public 
demonstrations in the South, South Korea, and South 
Africa. 


Sixty-seven and five-tenths per cent of the Presi- 


dent’s personal pronouns were J and me. We and us 
accounted for fifteen and five-tenths per cent. A ma- 
jority of references to administrative action and de- 


cision were J and me. We and us usually referred 


not to the nation but to the administration, and the 
few attempts to unite the two were not consistent. “If 


* All quotations of the former President are as reported by The New York Times. 


we,” said the President, “continue to do that, others 
are going to test in the fields that we have already 
covered, you see, and finally there will be any number 


of nations that have it, and I think it ought to be 
stopped.” 


Now, used seventy-six times, and well, used forty- 
nine times, intensified his fumbling. They served no 


function as transitions or as parts in a meaningful con- 


text, with the exception of a few internal instances of 
now. During the first four questions of the March 
17 conference he said initially, ““Well, now, first of all 


. . Well, I don’t know . . . Well, it’s difficult .. . 


Now, let me make one thing clear... Well, if... 


Now, there has been...” No such pattern appears 


in his prepared statements. 


FAVORITE SUBSTANTIVES 


The Commander-in-Chief’s two favorite substantives, 
thing and friend, drew attention to themselves. Thing, 
the most frequent, is applied forty-five times, ranging 


from world peace, the administrative program, Mr. 


Khrushchev’s statements, to the farm program. Friend 


describes South American governments, European 
allies, American farmers, and Mr. Nikita Khrushchev. 
He mentioned Vice-President Nixon the most fre- 


quently, usually by name. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s persistent use of general descrip- 
tion and explanation rather than direct statement fre- 
quently made his exact feelings hard to define. His 


reply to the suggestion that he might give a keynote 


speech at the Republican convention required seventy- 
four words. Three minutes later, Charles Mohr of 
Time magazine reworded the President’s statement in 


nineteen. 


Mr. Eisenhower: “I would want to give such support 
as I could. I think there are certain limits, for the 
simple reason that—no one wants to appear, no candi- 
date wants it to appear that he has someone that is 
certain—that is the authority that has helped to 


nominate him and to put him in his position of promi- 
nence that he would now occupy. So I think there 
has to be very good judgment exercised .. . ” 

Mr. Mohr: “You suggested it might be a disad- 
vantage to a candidate to have it thought that he 
had a patron.” 
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Mr, Eisenhower used that six times; Mr. Mohr used 


that once. 

“The United States,” said the President, “has pro- 
posed a plan for progressive disarmament and under 
stages, and we think it is a practical and workable 


plan. We are trying to get the things that now seem 


within reach, trying to get them accomplished in the 
first stage, and to go on from there. So, I should say 
that in our thinking there has to be a very great deal 


of progress before we are into the stage of worrying 


too much about Red China.” Did Mr. Eisenhower 


mean that Red Chinese armament is not a major prob- 
lem now? 


PERSONAL REFERENCES 


The President referred to himself four times: “I 
have . . . differences with everybody . . . because I 
seem to have a genius for that . . . I assume that like 


all other good Republicans, if I could vote there, I 


would vote Republican . . . Now, I certainly am not 


lawyer enough or wise enough in this area to know...” 
“I’m not going to comment .. . because this is ob- 


viously something that really gets an expert.” <A force 


of character and definitiveness does not emerge in these 


references. Certainly a “good Republican” is weak. 
“Sterile, negative mechanisms that we call war mu- 
nitions,” was Mr. Eisenhower’s only use of military 


terms, Instead he used clichés and popular expres- 


sions, such as bullyragging and stuff. Here a few of 


his expressions are rearranged: “Literally dozens,” 
“here and abroad and every place else,” “are now 
scratching around,” “to tuck in the back of your 


minds,” “honest opinions,” “First of all,” “trying to 


find,” “the conscience of America,” “in a bad fix,” 
“the club,” “‘can name a score of Republicans of real 
stature,” “Now of course,” “numbers of times,” “in 
the social domain,” “to give a sweeping judgment,” 
“T just tell the facts,” “and then mix,” “the driving 
force behind me,” “with a little scheme or plan,” “out 
of a vacuum.” 

Usually the President referred to or reworded au- 


thorities and other people’s statements rather than 


quoting them directly. However, his reading of Article 
VI of the Constitution and the first article of the 
Bill of Rights for an answer to the religion-in-politics 


question is an exception. By personalizing general 


ideas as quotations Mr. Eisenhower gained emphasis, 


as in his statement of Mr. Syngman Rhee’s attitude: 
“All right I’m still serving my people and I’ll do what 


seems to be correct.” 
Using wit, the Commander-in-Chief characterized 


the many Summit councilors as “two or three rows of 
so-called advisers.”” He considered the report of Vice- 


President Nixon planning a trip to Communist China, 


“the most speculative think piece I ever heard of in 
a long time.’”” On Democratic candidates for the presi- 
dency, he said, “I'll just keep still about it and be wiser.” 
On the proposed ouster of Paul Butler, Democratic 


National Chairman, he replied, “If the Democrats have 


any troubles, I am not going to help them out.” 
The President’s instances of articulateness occurred 
only when he spoke definitively. His summation of 


Mr. Nikita Khrushchev’s belligerent speech at Baku 
on April 26, 1960, was short and direct. “It’s just a 


mere—more of the same.” 


STATISTICS AND FIGURES 
In no instance did the President achieve effective- 


ness with statistics and figures, principally because those 


he used were simple and common. He talked of “away 
back in 1951 and ’52” and “a seismic index of 4.75 


which is supposed to show a size I believe somewhere 


in the order of twenty KT.” Such statistics and figures, 


with the exception of numbers one and two, occurred 
thirty-five times. Here is his one attempted emphasis 
using figures: “I had a man from Philadelphia, who 


has been very interested in this, came down and gave 


me some statistics, and he gave a whole series of 


physical tests to the children of the United States, and 
I think about 15,000 here, and about four or five thou- 


sand in each of the European countries took, and, well, 


the alarming results were—well they were depressing.” 


A hampering fault of the Commander-in-Chief was 
the ellipses in his discussion. The ellipses took two 
forms. One was the dropping of words which might 


have added clarity. This excerpt from his views on 


South African problems, though clear, is hampered by 


an ellipsed subject in the dependent clause. “I think 
that there are probably a lot of people within that 
country of understanding, human understanding, and 


want to get a better condition brought about.” 


ELLIPSES—INCOMPLETE 
REASONING 


The other form of ellipses, more serious in conse- 


quence, appeared most often in involved answers. To 
distinguish between these ellipses and incomplete rea- 
soning is impossible. Mr. Eisenhower’s answer on civil 


rights documents the impossibility. “Now when it 


comes to the matter of enforcing the Constitution, which 


is a different thing from having some kind of orderly 
or even disorderly activity that is involved in the matter 
of racial equality, that is a different thing than the 


United States trying to enforce the Constitution.” Does 


“trying to enforce the Constitution” refer “to the matter 
of enforcing the Constitution” ? 
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In reply to a question on settlement for Berlin and 


other hopes for the Summit, the President said, “Now 
it doesn’t seem feasible or possible to me that any 
agreement should now be reached that would settle— 


could now be reached that would settle this whole thing. 


That, we have to remember, but that does not mean 


that some kind of progress can be made the side issue 
or side effect which could be the making a better ap- 
proach toward Berlin, in the month to come.” Did 


the President then expect some progress on the Berlin 


settlement? The nation can only guess. 


Some ellipses are caused by frequent incorrect use of 
that. The word occurs three hundred eleven times in 


his answers. Notice the President used that six times 


in the last quotation cited. Ellipses are compounded 
by verbosity. 


In these three White House press conferences the 
President did not show an effectiveness in expression, 


but rather an inarticulateness often resembling incom- 


plete reasoning. Of course this study describes the 
character, not the significance of the President’s ex- 
temporaneous fumbling, since the consequences reach 


beyond the immediacy of three press conferences. The 


prominence of the President’s personal diplomacy has 


affected and will continue to affect the nation. Com- 
plete criteria for judging this personal diplomacy can 
not be drawn from one study, but one distinction is 


clear. Popularity and a pleasing personality are not 
synonymous with effective thinking or communication. 


Studies in the Mass Media is the name of a new 
magazine published by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Joseph Mersand, editor. Information can 


be obtained by writing to 508 South Sixth Street, 


Champaign, Illinois. 

Although prepared primarily for teachers of speech, 
the first three numbers will be of equal interest to 
members of the speech profession. The first number 


offers a guide to the photoplay, “Sunrise at Campo- 


bello,” the second to the television production of 
Macbeth, and the third to the recording of Hal Hol- 
brook’s “Mark Twain Tonight.” 


“The History of Academic Speech Education in the 
West” will be found in the Spring, 1961, issue of 
Western Speech. Sketches on 17 speech departments 


and on 17 pioneer educators are included, Copies may 


be ordered from Professor Earl Cain, Speech Depart- 


ment, Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Price $1.25. 
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ANTHONY WAYNE, A NAME 


IN ARMS 
Richard C. Knopf 
566 pp. Illus. Index $7.00 


THE DELIGHTS OF LEARNING 
Pearl S. Buck 


12 pp. Paper $ .50 


KEELBOAT AGE ON WESTERN 


WATERS 
Leland D. Baldwin 
286 pp. Illus. Index $5.00 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF LEARN- 
ING IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Edward H. Litchfield 
289 pp. $4.50 


WHEN YOU STUDY THE POEM 
Ruth R. Haun 
20 pp. Paper $1.00 
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The Nature of an 
eye 
Affiliation 
It has long been recognized that a close 
relationship between speech pathology and 
medicine is necessary for a variety of pur- 


poses. The basic rationale for an affili- 


ation is that comprehensive service is 
often required for the speech handicapped 
individual. The inter-disciplinary train- 
ing of speech therapists and medical per- 
sonnel is another reason for the affiliation 


between professions. The third purpose 
for affiliation between the two fields is in 
order to stimulate, formulate and initiate 
research investigation into the many facets 


of the speech pathologies. 
The Speech and Hearing Center of 


Temple University, in affiliation with St. 
Christopher’s Hospital for Children, has 
participated in a wide range of activities 
which have been mutually advantageous. 


The clinic staff serves on teams for the 
handicapped, consequently helping to pro- 
vide a multi-phasic therapeutic program. 
Student speech therapists under direct 


supervision are learning to treat commu- 
nicatively handicapped children by work- 


ing in the nursery school classes for the 
retarded, cerebral palsied and hearing 
handicapped. These students are also 


benefiting from lectures from staff phy- 


sicians while at the same time medical 


students have varied opportunities for 
observation of clinical methods in speech 
pathology. Research projects have been 


planned and the results of these investi- 
gations should be of value to all profes- 
sional workers. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


Chairman, Department of Communications 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 


Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 
Speech Education 
Semantics and Communication Theory 


Communication in Business and Industry 


Facilities 
Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher’s Hospital for 


Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre, 
Readers Theatre 


Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Gradvate and Undergraduate Programs 


Radio Broadcasting 
Television 
Film 


Mass Media Education 


Journalism 
Communications Theory and Research 


Facilities 


Radio—University radio stations 
WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 


on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 
with educational television station WHYY-TV. 


Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


Instructional Television— Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 


campus television studio and classrooms. 
Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 


sound motion pictures. 
Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 


literary magazine, 
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Book Reviews 


Two FOR THE STUTTERER 


Murphy, Albert T. and Fitsimons, Ruth M., Stuttering 
and Personality Dynamics, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1960. 


Murphy and Fitsimons have undertaken to expound 


to the uninitiated speech clinician the principles of 
Rogerian, nondirective therapy. This goal is met ade- 
quately by the authors in 40 of the 500 pages. The 


remainder of the book deals with the etiology, diag- 


nosis, and therapy for stuttering children. The first of 
the three sections suffers sadly from the exposition 
of undocumented and undocumentable psychoanalytic 


theory of the origins of stuttering, an exposition which 


strikes the reader with a double blow, since it follows 
hard upon a well-taken introductory espousal of the 
merits of objectivity and the scientific method. The 
Freudian model, like religious dogma, while monu- 


mental in size and in scope, admits of no experimental 


test of validation. Moving on to clinical methodology, 
however, Murphy and Fitsimons make a worthwhile 
contribution in their own realm of experience. The 


techniques suggested are concrete, and the clinical pro- 


tocols offered in support are interesting and clarifying. 


Hejna, Robert F., Speech Disorders and Nondirective 
Therapy, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1960. 


Hejna’s work in a number of ways complements 
Murphy and Fitsimons. In the first place it is short 
on theory and long on therapy. What theory there 
is is a faithful representation of Rogers’ Client-Centered 


Therapy, and Hejna acknowledges a personal debt of 
gratitude to that author. What therapy there is is 


transcription of taped interviews, and these comprise 
over two-thirds of the book. 
Secondly, Hejna stresses counseling of adults, de- 


Voting relatively little space to play therapy. The na- 


ture of the counseling, as read from the transcriptions, 
indicates a sophisticated and skillful application of 


Rogerian technique, in that “reflection” of the clients’ 


statements implies reflecting the feelings behind those 


statements, rather than a more literal reflection, through 
echoing or rephrasing, of the clients’ words. 
In short, the two books present a more balanced 


view of nondirective speech therapy than does either 


volume alone, but if the clinician is limited in his choice, 
Hejna’s work appears the more practical—H. R. 


Spooner, Jane R., Tony Plays with Sound, The John 
Day Company, New York, 1961, 63 pp. 


This cleverly written and well illustrated book should 
prove interesting and attractive to children. However, 


its lack of depth and its superficial treatment of con- 


sonant sounds will probably not achieve its stated goal 
—the formation of good speech patterns. In spite of 
that, the book should be fun for children.—B. J. McW. 


Johnson, Wendell, Stuttering and What You Can Do 
About It, University of Minneapolis Press, Minne- 


apolis 14, Minnesota, $3.95, January 1961, 208 pp. 


Dr. Johnson of the University of Iowa writes in a 
delightful and intimate style of his experiences as a 
stutterer and a speech therapist. His book is readily 


understandable by a layman, yet authoritative and suit- 
able for the serious student. Stutterers, young or old, 


and their families will read and study the book profit- 
ably.—W. S. T. 


Wiksell, Wesley, Do They Understand You? The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


11, $4.95, February 1960. 


As a frequent consultant to industrial management 
Professor Wiksell has learned of the problems of oral 
communication in industry. He writes from that ex- 


perience and from years of academic study and teaching. 


He who would understand how to talk with others is 
advised to seek self-understanding first. Carefully 
selected readings and selected tips for self-improve- 
ment will be of invaluable help to the man or woman 
who uses the book in a serious attempt at self-help.— 
W. S. T. 


Brings, Lawrence C., Clever Introductions for Chair- 
men, $4.50, 3rd ed., 1956, 416 pp. 


, The Master Guide for Speakers, $4.95, 
2nd ed., 1957, 409 pp. 


T. S. Denison and Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


These two books are useful as reference volumes for 
public speakers whether experienced or inexperienced. 


—W.S.T. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING 


FOR SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT 


by Carrie Rasmussen 


An adaptation of Choral Speaking for 
use in the elementary grades, designed 


to improve the speech of children and 
their skill in producing the more difficult 


English sounds while deriving pleasure 
from unison speaking of verse which they 
appreciate and understand. 


Miss Rasmussen states, “Just as one 
needs some equipment for intelligent 
written language—paper, pen, ink, then 
capital letters, commas, periods, and 


marks of different kinds—so in spoken 
language one needs a voice, hearing, then 
tone, rhythm, articulation, enunciation, 


vitality, feeling, resonance.” 


The author demonstrates how this 
equipment can be improved through 


Choral Speaking and she provides meth- 
ods of procedure, an anthology of delight- 


ful poems for participation, and the way 
to speech improvement through the art of 
choral speaking. 


Price $1.50 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


Publishers 
MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS 


Interpretation of Poetry 


Improved Oral Readin? 


Better Speech 


POEMS 
FOR 


PLAYTIME 


by Carrie Rasmussen 


A book of poems for boys and girls to 
read and play. It approaches the teaching 
of poetry through bodily response, an 
experience which has proved to be psy- 
chologically sound, while holding great 
appeal to children. Its purpose is to 
utilize the natural body rhythm and move- 
ments of the children through creative 
play in interpreting the poems. 


Gauged to interest and intrigue young 
children, the poems are classified into 
two groups: rhythmic action poems and 
dramatic poems. Each is accompanied 
by instructions as to the action for which 
the poem calls. 

Teachers of primary and elementary 


grades will find here an aid to stimulating 
reading readiness and an answer to the 
problem of supplying needed relaxation 
and renewed interest for tired tots. The 
speech therapist will use the poems to 
stimulate action of the limbs and of the 
entire body of the physically handicapped 
child, as well as for group speech activi- 
ties to aid in evaluating the child’s de- 


velopmental and speech levels. 
Price $2.00 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN, “SPEECH”? 


Continued from page 6 


RESPONSES TO ‘‘SPEECH”’ 
Here are some of the more frequent responses: 


“T’d better watch my language!” (But I didn’t say 
“grammarian.”’ ) 

“My sister took a course in expression from a nice 
old lady.” (But I didn’t say “elocutionist.”) 


“T have a friend who stammers—can you help him?” 


(But I didn’t say “speech correctionist.”’) 
“Oh.” (This one hasn’t the slightest notion.) 
Certainly it would be more clear if I could say, 


“speech correctionist,” “actor,” “director,” “radio an- 


nouncer.” These are word that are commonly used 
and have specific referents. But “speech” as a word 
is vague. Yet for those of us whose discipline it is, 
there is a connotation of a broad, significant study of 


human interaction and communication. 


I have viewed with alarm the absence of or faulty 
understanding of speech among non-speech people. I 
have pointed with pride at the discipline which is mine 


and which I defend. 


If we are persuaded that this academic area of study 
called speech is significant, then we should also take 
some steps to communicate its significance. Apparently 


it is not enough that we speech people meet and dis- 
cuss the important things we are doing with other 


speech people or even to write about our work in 
journals read only by other speech people. It is clear 


that many non-speech people are not aware of our field, 
or if aware, have a distorted picture of it. 


COURSES OF ACTION 

We have several courses of action. 

One, the word “speech” with its connotation of the 
unity of the areas of speech correction, radio and tele- 
vision, theatre, public address, and all their subdivi- 
sions, can be abandoned. This may lead to separation 
into departments representing each division or sub- 
division. There are some who favor this anyway. 
Some do not. But it does provide a more specific 
series of referents, and outsiders will know what you 
represent more clearly if “speech” is the identifying 
word. 

Two, we can subscribe to the unifying or encom- 
passing concept of “speech” and embark on a campaign 


to make this word and its connotation a part of the 
working vocabulary of the world around us. This 


would call for speech people to agree first of all on 
what the word means. There is adequate evidence that 


we in the speech field are not in accord on this definition. 
Three, we can deny that there is a problem, or that 


it is serious enough to warrant a change. Or we can 


let the outside world find out about what we do if it 
wants to and we can be satisfied to talk to each other 
about our own importance. We can hope that in time 


others may become curious enough to investigate the 


meaning and importance of “speech.” 


There are all kinds of excuses for doing nothing. 
To do nothing, like the ostrich, may be to memorialize 
speech, the academic discipline of oral communication, 


as the least able to communicate, At least the outside 
world will never know! 


A man who has the courage of his platitudes is always 
a successful man. The instructed man is ashamed to 


pronounce im an orphic manner what everybody knows, 


and because he is silent people think he is making fun 
of them. They like a man who expresses their own 
superficial thoughts in a manner that appears to be pro- 


found. This enables them to feel that they are them- 


selves profound. 
—VaNn Wyck Brooks 


Fé are theatrically correct, fresh and 
Mf ~ag, colorful, sure to fit. Send for FREE 
PLOT and ESTIMATE now! It costs 
# 


¥ vg no more for the service of experts!!! 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 


30 
January 3-March 17, 1961 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in: 


General Communication, Public Address, Theatre, Radio and Television Program- 
ming, Speech and Hearing Therapy and Speech Science. 


(Phonetics, Speech Correction and Education of the Deaf) 


STAFF 


John W. Black, Roy H. Bowen, Keith Brooks, Paul A. Carmack, 
George Crepeau, Walter S. Dewey, William H. Ewing, Florence S. 


Filley, Wallace Fotheringham, Harold F. Harding, Richard B. Hull, 


Ruth Beckey Irwin, Robert J. Kibler, Franklin H. Knower, George 
L. Lewis, James E. Lynch, Richard M. Mall, John H. McDowell, 
Sheila G. Morrison, Henry M. Moser, E. C. Reynolds, Richard D. 
Rieke, Donald W. Riley, Charles C. Ritter, Virginia S. Sanderson, 


Everett M. Schreck, Courtney P. Stromsta, Harrison B. Summers, 
William E. Utterback, W. Hayes Yeager. 


Forty assistantships are available to graduate students in 1961-62. 


Address inquiries to: W. Hayes YEAGER, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
154 North Oval Drive 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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THE CONCEPT OF “THE SPEECH” 
Continued from page 18 


enthusiasm for the part. Many a homespun comedian 
can tell the same story over and over again for the 
simple joy of the audience reaction to it. If the speaker 
becomes audience centered and sensitive to audience 
reaction, he can rekindle his own original excitement 
and pleasure at drafting the speech by enjoying the 
audience reaction to it. 

“The speech” should never be regarded as a strait- 
jacket, but rather it should give the speaker more 
freedom to experiment with changing patterns of 
presentation or the selection of material to be used 
for a particular audience. If the speaker is creative, 
he will find that as he proceeds and grows more con- 
fident of “‘the speech,” he will be stimulated by the 
audience to add new material in the process of delivery. 
If he continues to enrich the speech in this fashion, 


he will continue to be a sought-after speaker. 
Probably the most famous example of “the speech” 
is Russell H. Conwell’s ““Acres of Diamonds.” Temple 
University, to which Conwell made great contributions, 
commemorates his gifts by boasting of being “Founded 


on Acres of Diamonds.” 
Braden and Gehring in their book, Speech Practices, 


say of this speech that it was delivered “... over 6100 
times during a 50-year period, and yet Conwell never 


stopped working on the speech. He was always seek- 
ing new illustrations which would make his presen- 
tation more meaningful and more impelling for his 


immediate listeners.” * 


* Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958, p. 14. 


MARK HATFIELD—OREGONIAN ORATOR 
Continued from page 13 
ties as a speaker, a man whose technical knowledge of 


speech processes would evoke favorable response from 
professional speech teachers. 


A comment in the November, 1958, Progresswe 
Magazine may be prophetic in terms of his career. 


“Hatfield’s greatest appeal has been to the young, 
idealistic voters and to the women of all ages. The 


men voters are enraptured by his high sounding plati- 
tudes, inspirationally delivered, and his Sir Galahad 
demeanor. As for the women—the young fall in love 
with him, and the old want to mother him. They 
(the women) want Mark for anything he wants to be.” 


From talking his way out of childhood fights to talk- 


ing his way into national office may well be the history 
of Mark Odon Hatfield. 


Important Discussion Texts from Macmillan 


DISCUSSION 


William S. Howell and Donald K. Smith, 
both University of Minnesota 


Contributing to the systematic teaching of dis- 
cussion, this text presents basic theory underlying 
effective participation and leadership in discus- 
sion activities. The authors stress techniques of 
critical thinking and principles of human rela- 
tions vital to productive group discussion. They 
specify procedures for planning, producing, and 
evaluating discussion, along with standards of 
participation and leadership. 

. a significant contribution to discussion 
theory.” 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 
1956, 292 pages, $4.50 


CREATIVE DISCUSSION 
Rupert L. Cortright and George L. Hinds, 
both Wayne State University 


Integrating speech and communications ideas 
with current administrative and social practices, 
this book presents the concepts and techniques of 
discussion and conference as an effective means 
of improving human communication. Data from 
many fields—particularly those related to busi- 
ness and governmental leadership and teamwork, 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


group development, speech, and semantics—are 
applied to operating problems in industry, labor, 
and government. 

ate se comprehensive treatment of the broad 


field of discussion . 
“THE SPEECH TEACHER 


1959, 303 pages, $4.50 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE: 


Techniques of a Free Society 
James R. McBurney, Northwestern Uni- 


versity; James M. O’Neill, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; and Glen E. Mills, Northwestern Uni- 


versity 
Helping students acquire the knowledge and 
skill necessary for arguing and debating, this 
text teaches them how to analyze problems, weigh 
evidence, and reason cogently and persuasively. 
It presents traditional principles of debate and 
dialectic and emphasizes the social function of 
deliberation in the American way of life. 
“Its contribution lies in its clear restatement of 
the classical principles of invention and dispo- 
sition.” 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


1951, 336 pages, $4.50 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN SEPTEMBER T 
Continued from imside front cover 
Eaves Costume Rental Those interested in labor and its problems will ap- th 
preciate Sister Mary Brigid Gallagher’s article, “John as 
L. Lewis: The Orator of Pity and Indignation.” P 
Complete Costumes Ruth R. Haun writes of “Poetry Reading and the pI 
68:00 American Idea.” li 
‘ W. R. Underhill contributes to our understanding 
F. O. B., N. Y. C. No Extras 
of the cold war with “The Role of Speech in Psycho- 0 
FREE logical Warfare.” f 
Costume Plot Ted J. McLaughlin gives “Advice to Parliamenta- 
Money Saving Suggestions rians.” ‘ 
Information end Forme “The Light Touch of C. Northcote Parkinson,” by | 
Anthony Hillbruner, will be appreciated by Parkinson 
fans. 

A Specialized Rental Service for Veteran writer Lionel Crocker contributes the first d 
Schools Colleges ” t 
Diets: Sittin Clubs in a two-part series on Carlos P. Romulo: Orator. f 
Lodges Church Groups Robert Clyde Yarbrough writes about “The Preacher , 

All other Professional Groups and His Vocal Equipment.” 
Otis M. Walter will have some pertinent observations ; 
_—_ to make on the subject of “cause,” an often overlooked 
part of speech composition. 
EAVES COSTUME CO., INC. 
151 W. 46th, N. Y. 19 . 


PL 7-3730 


Beaten paths are for beaten men. 


—Enric JOHNSTON 


| 
AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION . . . 


RE-ESTABLISHING THE SPEECE PROFESSION 


edited by 
ROBERT T. OLIVER, The Pennsylvania State University 
and 
MARVIN G. BAUER, Brooklyn College 


Send Purchase Order with your remittance: 


$1.50 THOBURN V. BARKER 


Executive Secretary 
Speech Association of the Eastern States 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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THE PULPIT AND THE PEW 
Continued from page 5 

the road for him. But my destiny is in eternity, and, 

as I interpret life for man, what we call death is just 


a vestibule through which he passes into a larger life, 
planned and made possible for him by his God. Man, 
like the animal, has his feet on the sod but his path is 
upward into eternity and it is my responsibility, as a 
preacher of the Christian gospel, to help prepare him 
for that endless life. 


THE LISTENERS’ BELIEFS 


I must assume that my listeners are theists. If they 
do not recognize and believe in the reality of God, 
then there is no common ground on which we can meet, 


for certainly without the theistic approach there can 


be no real religion and my mission is to show how 


religious faith must be the center of their lives and 
thinking. I go into my pulpit after careful and pains- 
taking preparation and prayer in the hope that I may 


guide my listener in meeting his highest need and 
destiny. I want to feel that he also has interceded 


with God in my behalf, for I am a frail vessel to handle 
spiritual truth. 


I want my listener to give me his undivided atten- 
tion; certainly my subject merits it. Let him look at 


me while I preach to him. If his eyes wander, I have 
reason to fear that his mind also is wandering. If my 
subject matter is as basically important as I think it is 
and man’s attention as vacillating as it proves itself to 
be, then it is worth his taking some notes at the time 
that he may mull through them afterwards, If I have 


been painstaking enough to prepare carefully an out- 
line about which my sermon is built, then the listener 
who takes notes can discover that outline, and it will 


help him to remember and better understand what I 
have been trying to say. 


While I am making no effort to entertain or to 
amuse, yet my sermon is not a funeral oration, and 


there may be occasions when a humorous reference is 
in place. If so, I do not want my listener to object 
to a smile on the face of his fellow worshiper. 

My task is to preach Christ and Him crucified and 
“woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” I can 
do it much more effectively and convincingly if I have 


the sympathetic cooperation of my audience. 


new workshops at 


SYRACUSE 


Workshop in Speech Activities 


UNIVERSITY 


July 5- July 21 


to assist high school teachers to prepare their students for various kinds of individual 
speaking and group discussion events 


Workshop in Debate Activities 


July 24- August 11 


to assist high school teachers to instruct in argumentation and to coach debate 


Both workshops may be taken or a study program including other summer sessions courses 
in Public Address may be planned. Among the fine visiting faculty are: 


Harlan B. Mitchell... 


Nation’s Outstanding High School Debate Coach 


AND 
Thorrel B. Fest ... 


Chairman, Department of Speech and Drama, University of Colorado 


for further information write: J. Edward McEvoy 


Box 414, Hall of Languages 


Syracuse Untoersity, Syracuse 10, New York 
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Timely MAcCRAW-HILL 4ooks 


PHONETICS: 


Theory and Application to Speech Improvement 
By James A. CaRRELL and WILLIAM R, TiFFANY, both of the University of 


Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 361 pages, $7.75 


The text for beginning students of speech. It attempts to bridge the gap between 
the theoretical and practical approaches to speech improvement. The authors feel 
that in general speech improvement requires both speech practice and ear training. 


The text is designed to help the student do as much “ear training” as possible by 


himself. Throughout, the student is given appropriately organized facts about his 
spoken language. 


MODERN DEBATE: Its Logic and Strategy 


By ArtHur N. Krucer, Wilkes College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
448 pages, $6.50 


A text designed primarily to provide instruction for college and high school de- 
baters, and for use in courses in argumentation and debate. The author departs 
from the classic treatment of the subject in featuring a new, more functional 


approach, with a wealth of examples culled from the national debate questions of 
the past ten years. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SPEECH, 


New Fourth Edition 


By WILLIAM P, SANpDFoRD, St. Louis University, and WILLARD H. YEAGER, 
Ohio State Unwersity. 443 pages, $6.75 


This book covers the basic principles that must govern effective talking. It pre- 
sents, by formula and example, the requirements of public or semi-public speeches 
in use in the business world. After applying the basic principles of effectiveness 


to the business interview, both in the inner workings of the organization and in 


dealing with the public, it treats authoritatively the business conference in its 
various forms. The book concludes with a balanced treatment of group discussion 
as used in business and public life. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH 


By Harotp M. Kaptan, Southern Illinois University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Speech. 365 pages, $8.50 


A basic theoretical text limited to a description of the structure and function of 


that part of the human body which is loosely referred to as the vocal mechanism. 
Physiologists and other speech workers will find the text suitable for reference. 
Management and therapy are avoided. The author treats the subject from the 
viewpoint of the professional physiologist. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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ON USING HUMOR IN THE 
PUBLIC SPEECH 


Continued from page 10 


4, Your aitdience will respond most enthusiastically 


to fresh material. Anecdotes in popular magazines 
become obsolete before you can use them. Many 
speakers avoid the pun because it often elicits a groan 


rather than a chuckle; and, too, it smacks of the wise- 
crack, Original wit is best. With some effort and 


persistence, you can learn to recognize droll incidents 
in your own life experiences which will serve as the 


bases of interesting and original illustrations. 
5. Use humor sparingly. Once you have achieved 


a mild degree of success with the burlesque, there is a 
tendency to rely too heavily upon it. Of course, the 
speech to entertain can be replete with wit; and in 


other speeches a touch of humor is usually welcome 


and refreshing. Some speakers, however, clown so 
much that when they forego pleasantry in order to 
render a solemn message, the audience will not listen 


to them soberly. Mark Twain complained of this. Do 
you not recall a fellow student in your high school 
class who strove for a laugh whenever he commented 
publicly, even if it were only to answer “present” to a 
roll call? When the occasion arrived at which this 
student attempted to evoke a serious response, he failed. 


The class could not believe that he was not joking. 
Be sure, too, that the amusing story is worth the time 
it consumes. Some are rather long and render a rela- 


tively slight contribution to the speech theme. In a 


short talk an illustration of this nature might be out 


of place. 
6. Humor must be in good taste. Speakers have 


found themselves in difficulty because they made fun 
of the introducer, the audience, or the occasion. Jackie 


Advertisers have a select audience when 
they use 


TODAY’S SPEECH 


Every reader has demonstrated his interest in one 
or more areas of the speech field. 


Rates and information on request. 


John R. Lowry, Advertising Manager 
1116 Cathedral of Learning 


Department 461 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Gleason and Jimmy Durante can get by with such 
behavior unscathed, but for you the result might be 
disappointing. 

Even before an intimate, homogeneous audience, the 


off-color story isa gamble. At best it will not increase 


your stature. Though you may receive an enthusiastic 
response, there will be some individuals in the audience 
who will think less of you for your indiscretion. To 


engage in wit at the expense of a minority group also 


courts danger. Quintilian, an outstanding Roman 
educator, reminded us that “‘a speaker is a good man 
speaking well. He will see that everything he says is 


consistent with his dignity and the respectability of his 


character.” The wise speaker errs on the side of caution. 
7. Don’t appear to be entertaining yourself. Under- 
play the situation somewhat. It is risky to laugh at 


your own jokes, especially if your reaction precedes 
that of the audience. When we seem to be aroused 


most hilariously by the professional comedian, he gen- 
erally has the external aspect of boredom, helplessness, 


or suspense. Let the audience display the overt appre- 
ciation, You can sometimes dampen the response of 


your Jisteners if you join them completely. 
These suggestions are some of the fundamentals of 
dealing with humorous subject matter. Successful use 


of humor requires preparation and practice, We hear 


that there is a little of the ham in all of us. It is fun 
to exploit it occasionally, especially if we are successful. 


The class war is over, but too often the rhetoric 
lingers on. 


—James P, MITCHELL 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


Paramount Exclusives! 


SCENE PAINT 


PREFABRICATED SCENERY 
LIQUID LATEX 


FILM STRIPS 
Free 72 page Catalog sent to schools 
PARAMOUNT THEATRICAL 


SUPPLIES 
$2 W. 20 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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SPEECH: REQUIRED IN CRAWFORDSVILLE 


Continued from page 14 


mester, the other half, the second semester. There are, 
ordinarily, 200-250 second-year students. 

We use two methods in presenting the work: (1) A 
fifty-nine page student manual, mimeographed, bound, 


and rented to students; (2) A series of some thirty 


assignment charts, 22”x35”. The manual contains 


guides and explanations for panel discussions, interpre- 
tation, parliamentary procedure, radio speaking, dra- 
matics, and speeches. The charts contain daily assign- 


ments and other instructions to be kept in plain view 


of students before and during their use of that particular 
material. All charts (tagboard) were made with a 
brush-pen in letters from one to three inches high, and 


those in use are placed on a tripod in front of the room. 
As many as four charts may be hung on this stand at 
one time, giving the student not only clear assignments 
but presenting them as far in advance as desired by 


the teacher. 


The course (revised in 1957) emphasizes the study 
of theory, then the practical application of principles 
in class projects. The following lists in order general 


procedures during the semester: 
1. Discussion methods 1 project, 4 panels 
(2 weeks) 

3 projects (2 weeks) 


3 projects (2 weeks) 
(1 week) 


2. Interpretation 
3, Dramatics 


4. Parliamentary procedure 


(Setting up a permanent society) 
5. Radio Speaking and Dramatics 
2 projects (2 weeks) 


(The high school public address system is used. ) 


6. Classroom speaking 7 projects (7 weeks) 
7. Six bi-weekly written examinations cover the text 
material. Each test has fifty to seventy-five ques- 


LECTURERS, PARLIAMENTARIANS, 
TEACHERS 


Subscribe to 


TODAY’S SPEECH 


$1.50 per year 4 issues 


Send check or money order to 


ARTHUR BLUM, Circulation Manager 


1116 Cathedral of Learning 
Department 461 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


tions, and all six tests are found in the manual, 


8. A Final Examination Project which should dem- 


onstrate orally students’ skills in speech. 
The recording of voices, a few selected movies, and 
other supplemental materials are also a part of the 
work done during the semester. The text in use at 


present is the New American Speech, Hedde-Brigance, 


1957 edition. 

The instructor has, indeed, a pretty good sized job. 
He must not be too tough or students will develop 
further an already established fear-complex; he must 


not be too “easy” or students will not respect his offer- 
ing. While the present plan—now in its tenth year— 
keeps us moving at a fast clip to get it all done, it is 
proving practical and worthwhile. 


We sincerely hope that it will continue to fulfill its 
objective—to teach all of our students how to do better 
and more intelligently the thing they have to do any- 
way—talk ! 


Reprinted from Indiana English Leaflet, Numbers 
21-22, January, 1959. 


What is the association of laughter with speech? 
The suggestion is that laughter originated along with, 


more or less, the origin and evolution of speech as a 
kind of quasi-verbalized social expression of pleasure. 


As a result of the development of speech, that is the 
verbal expression of symbols and symbol relations, the 
occasions producing the sudden experiences of pleasure, 


of “sudden glory,” would greatly multiply. The break- 


ing of the sound barrier, as it were, would enable 
early man to express in full voice what the anthropotid 
could not express in the same way, firstly because of 


the infrequency of situations producing pleasurable 


states to those occurring in man, and secondly because 
of the anthropoid’s lack of speech .... 
Just as the development of speech has been an im- 


dispensable factor in the development of man’s capacity 


to think and establish a mastery of his environment, 
so speech has been, it is here suggested, the basic con- 
dition in the development of man’s capacity to laugh .... 


Even though he is himself unable to speak, it is with 


the infant’s beginning understanding of the general 
meaning of some uttered human sounds that he begins 
to laugh. Hence, the connection of the origin of 


laughter with the origin of speech would appear to be 
indicated by the gradual development of these two 


capacities in the human infant. 
—ASHLEY MoNTAGU 


Think, Vol. 26, 4 (April 1960), pp. 31, 32. 
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Put These 4 Experts on Speech to Work for You 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
ASPECTS OF SPEECH AND HEARING. 
Edited by Dominick A. BarBARA, Karen Horney 
Clinic, N.F.C. Through the combined efforts of 


twenty-five well-known specialists, this signifi- 
cant work became a reality—the first and only 


comprehensive book on the subject. To insure a 
broad, eclectic viewpoint contributors were pooled 
from disciplines including psychiatry, speech 


therapy, speech teaching, psychology, neurology, 
and soctal work. The result is a sound, sensible 


volume on the psychological processes involved in 
the origin, comprehension, and treatment of speech, 
hearing, and communication disorders, Pub. Sept. 


60, 736 pp., $19.50, 


SPEECH THERAPY IN CEREBRAL 
PALSY. By Mertiin J. Mecuam, Brigham 
Voung Univ., Martin J. Berxo, J/nstitute of 
Logopedics, Wichita, and FrRANcEsS G. BERKoO, 
Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, Although de- 


signed as a comprehensive treatment of commu- 


nication development in cerebral palsy, this text 
covers the entire field in the brain-injured child, 
including the cerebral palsied, aphasic, feeble- 


minded, and centrally deaf. Special problems en- 
countered in the classroom situation and methods 


of handling them are considered on both theo- 
retical and practical levels. No other text pre- 
sents as broad a coverage of recent advances and 


contemporary theories. Pub, Oct. ’60, 320 pp., 
71 il, (Amer, Lec, Speech and Hearing), $10.00. 


SPEECH SCIENCE: Acoustics in Speech. By 
RicuArp A, Hoops, Ball State Teachers College. 


Undergraduate students, laymen—all who are in- 
terested in the role of sound in speech production 
and reception will welcome Mr. Hoops’ long- 
needed, practical monograph. Written in outline 


form, the book is divided into two parts: Part 1— 


The nature and effects of frequency and resonance ; 
Part II—Acoustics in the reception phase of 
speech—time, intensity, quality. Various types 


of speech disorders are discussed—pitch problems, 


hearing loss, and voice quality deviations. Such 
terms as frequency, amplitude, wave motion, 
decibel, and intensity are made easy to understand 
by simplified, crystal-clear definitions. Each chap- 
ter rounded out with glossary and study guide. 


Pub, Aug. ’60, 148 pp., 44 W., $4.75, 


CLEFT LIP AND PALATE REHABILITA- 


TION. By WitttaM H. State Univ, Lowa, 


With a Chapter entitled “The Oral Structures as 
a Speech Mechanism” by Duane C. Spriestersbach. 
A wealth of information for anyone associated 


with the rehabilitation of patients with clefts. 


Complete coverage: Etiology, frequency, embry- 
ology, classification, surgical procedures, role of 
dentist, speech problems. Techniques are ex- 


plained and case histories presented to show the 


various orthodontic and prosthetic treatment pro- 
cedures. Pub. Oct. ’60, 204 pp., 272 il., $9.00. 


Send for our complete 1960-61 Catalog of 
over 1250 titles 
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his book does what its 


title indicates it will. 


It con- 
cerns itself with speech pro- 
duction .. 


eral personality quality of the 


. and with the gen- 


individual’s speech.” 


—Virginia Kirkus Service 


“An excellent book.” 


—Library Journal 


At all bookstores 
$4.95 


David McKay Co., Inc. 


Wew York 18 


DAVID McKAY CO., INC. 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18 


Please send me copy (ies) 
of Everybody's Book of Better 
Speaking ‘by Dorothy Uris. 


Price $4.95. My check 


money order 
is enclosed. 


An excellent 
supplement 


to formal 
textbooks in all 


areas of speech 
and voice training 


Its practical, humorous and 
anecdotal approach 


motivates pupils toward 
self-improvement 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF BETTER SPEAKING is a new 
and enlivening entry in the speech field. Its author, Dorothy Uris, 
an outstanding speech consultant, draws on her broad experience 


to provide a valuable new teaching tool. The book’s informal ap- 
proach to voice faults and their correction has proved unusually 
successful in stimulating pupils to understand their own problems 


and to accelerate work in the classroom. In the book you will find: 


® stimulating ideas for discovering and releasing the individual 
speech personality. 


® conversation and vocabulary building. 


helpful supplements and informal instruction in the mechanics 
of better speaking: freeing the voice; breathing; pitch; volume; 
speed; correcting specific voice faults; vocal hygiene. 


lively exercises for constructive home practice. 

self-tests on a tape-recorder. 

suggested readings and projects. 

an unusual feature: a wide range of recommended recordings 
for study and pleasure. 


Your pupils will make faster progress when, under your guidance, 
they use Everybody's Book of Better Speaking. Use the convenient 
coupon below to send for your copy today. 
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